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Uses & Abuses of 


Teachers’ 


PLANNING PERIODS 


By HELEN 


DD”: your school schedule provide plan- 
ning periods for Many 
school schedules now make this provision. 


teachers? 


If planning periods are not provided for all 
faculty members, one usually finds a few 
periods scheduled for faculty groups en 
gaged in some special project. 

Often the question is raised, “Do teach 
ers understand the purpose of planning 
periods?” Maybe the question should also 
be raised, “Do administrators understand 
the purpose of planning periods?” When 
planning periods are introduced, are the 
reasons for their introduction well thought 
through? 

One frequently wonders why some schools 
introduce planning periods in the schedule, 
but after a discontinue them. 
After hearing both teachers and principals 


few years 
discuss the variety of activities disguised 
under the term planning, one thing begins 
to be very clear to me. The misuse, confu- 
sion, or abuse of the word leads back to that 
fundamental question, “What is the pur- 
pose of the planning period?” 

As one works with groups of teachers 
throughout the country, one discovers that 
there is 


their minds 


about the purpose and use of planning pe- 


much confusion in 
riods. Curriculum experts have written very 
little on this particular topic to help point 
the way. Hence, many teachers have de- 


veloped needless guilt complexes because 


M. JONES 


everyone consulted has a different idea 
about the utilization of the planning pe 
riod, 

As for all 
program, the purpose of the planning pe 
riod must be the 


faculty. This in turn implies the necessity 


innovations in the school's 


understood by entire 
for cooperative planning by the total staff. 
A faculty must learn how to use planning 
periods effectively, just as it has had to learn 
how to use most of the newer materials and 
teaching aids. 

When teachers start using the different 
methods of teaching they must be educated, 
or reeducated, as the case may be, in that 
different way of teaching. A principal who 
recognizes this fact will not only take teach 
ers in on the planning of the schedule as 
planning periods are introduced, but he 
will follow through with the faculty as they 
start planning. The principals in schools 
that have used planning periods effectively 
for several years, consider themselves mem 
bers of the group working in the planning 
period and meet regularly with the planning 
group during the first year it is in operation. 
This provides opportunity to explore pur- 
poses thoroughly, and gives direction to the 
work being planned as well as security to 
teachers experimenting with a different way 
of teaching. 

There are varied reasons for introducing 
the planning period into a school schedule. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mrs. Jones has found in working 
with groups of teachers in varicus parts 
of the country that there often ts a 
good deal of misunderstanding about 
the uses of planning periods for teach- 
ers, and that this leads to numerous 
abuses. Having noticed that little seems 
to have been written about the pur- 
pose and use of planning periods, she 
would like to offer some advice and sug- 
gestions based upon her own expert- 
ence in this area. She ts supervisor of 
secondary education in the Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Public Schools. 





In curriculum building today, the trend is 
toward correlation between subjects, fusion 
of related subjects, or a core approach. This 
is particularly true in the junior high 
schools. 

Most often one finds planning periods 
provided for teachers when they are at- 
tempting to fuse the work of two or more 
subject-matter areas such as English and 
social studies. If responsibilities for differ- 
ent parts of the same teaching unit are ac- 
cepted by two or three teachers working 
with the same group of pupils, then these 
teachers should have time during the school 
day to plan for sharing these responsibili- 
ties. 

There is another way of organizing sub- 
ject matter that also requires planning dur 
ing the school day. When two or more teach- 
ers each accept responsibility for teaching 
two or more subject-matter areas—such as 
English and social studies, or mathematics 
and science—to several groups of pupils 
within the same grade level, this requires 
planning of a quite different sort. 

In planning for this second way of work- 
ing, the emphasis is on establishing common 
goals, sharing the same materials, and keep- 
ing informed on the progress being made in 
each Most working 
under either planning scheme, some time is 


group. often, when 


Houst 


also provided for counseling and planning 
with individual or small groups of pupils 
on over-all class activities or personal prob 
lems. 

In some instances planning periods are 
provided for teachers to work entirely with 
small groups of pupils, such as officers of 
the student council, a planning committee 
for schocl assemblies, or officers of the 
Junior Red Cross. 

\t other tuumes a teacher may be provided 
with a planning period to coordinate the 
work of a department or assemble material 
for a specific purpose. 

There are probably many more reasons 
for introducing planning periods into the 
school’s schedule; but the point is, whatever 
the nature of the planning period, it is im- 
perative that its purpose be clearly defined 
and understood by all so that it may be 
utilized effectively. 

Everyone should understand, as planning 
periods are introduced into the school’s 
schedule, that their use will vary from group 
to group and individual to individual. Here 
again, one must recognize the differences 
that exist in the abilities, needs, and inter- 
ests of teachers. 

Just because a place and time are pro 
vided, with several teachers sitting around 
a conference table, there is no assurance 
that planning is taking place. Some groups 
may work better individually part of the 
time, with planning together at stated inter- 


vals. Other faculty groups may plan to- 


gether most of the time, using a chairman 
and secretary. Some may plan cooperatively 
at the start of each new unit of work and 
then meet only occasionally until another 
unit of work is started. 

In one high school,’ a staff of eight 
faculty members working with a senior class 
meets once a week. Sixteen of the seniors 
forming a planning committee meet with 
the eight members of the staff to plan over- 
all activities. Yet each individual group 


‘Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Okla. 





Uses AND ABUSES OF 


makes its own plans on tepics of special 
interest to that particular group. This plan- 
ning takes place after school. 

The important point to recognize is that 
one must plan to plan. There is no pattern 
for a planning period, but each faculty 
group that is given one should work out its 
own design and then be sure that planning 
does take place. 

Teachers who have had them say that 
there are many abuses of planning periods. 
Some see it as just a free period, hence the 
teacher with the planning period is constant- 
ly called upon to take another teacher's class, 
to run an errand for the school, to collect 
ticket money, or perform other such chores. 
Some teachers have remarked that they 
would rather have a regular class than a 
planning period, so that they at least know 
what to expect. 

Unfortunately, all abuses of the planning 
period are not caused by the administration. 
Teachers have been known to use planning 
time for paying bills down town, shopping, 
going to beauty parlors, smoking or gossip- 
ing in the faculty lounge, grading papers, 
and going out for cokes or coffee. When 
planning periods are used in such a manner, 
faculty members who do not have planning 
periods have every right to resent their use 
in this way. Such abuses definitely destroy 
staff morale. 

Surely both teachers and administrators 
who have used planning periods wisely real- 
ize the tremendous advantage that they offer 
for improving teaching-learning situations. 
It is important for all concerned to see that 
more planning periods are provided on 
school time and to use better those that are 
now provided. There is a great need in our 
schools today for more planning time for 
faculty’ groups, parent-faculty groups, and 
pupil-faculty groups. 
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If more time is set aside for planning, 
then more concern must be shown with the 
one very important question, “How well do 
you plan for planning?” 

To help answer that question, here are 
a few suggestions for making planning pe 
riods more effective: 

1. The total staff should be in on plan- 
ning the introduction of planning periods 
into a school schedule. 

2. The staff involved in the planning pe- 
riods should have special help with orienta- 
tion for its use. 

3. The use of a faculty chairman for each 
planning group is often helpful. This is par- 
ticularly good if there are many new teach 
ers involved from year to year. 

4. The planning period time should not 
be interrupted often. Good planning will 
break down if interruptions are frequent. 

5. The principal should provide leader- 
ship in planning to plan. He must recognize 
that planning is not assured just because 
several teachers are provided a time and 
place for planning. 

6. The principal must make allowances 
for individual differences in the group as to 
ways of working. Each group should work 
out its own plan for planning. 

7. The principal and teachers alike 
should recognize that learning to plan takes 
time. Some groups may spend much of the 
time at first just learning to communicate 
and agreeing on a philosophy. Preferably 
this should be done by the total staff before 
small groups start working in planning pe 
riods. 

8. Each planning group should keep a 
simple log of its activities. This gives direc- 
tion to planning and serves as a basis for 
evaluation. 

g. Each planning group should evaluate 
its progress periodically. 


A teacher is somebody who likes somebody else's children—and still has strength enough 
left to go to the PTA meeting.—Rosert T. McKissen in Phi Delta Kappan 





A Policy Statement 


ON 


By 


DISCIPLINE 


THE PRINCIPALS’ COUNCIL, Racine, Wise. 


HE EXISTENCE of a democratic society de- 
i pete upon a self-disciplined citizenry. 
The ultimate objective of school discipline 
is pupil growth in abilities, attitudes, and 
habits essential to acceptable and self-di- 
rected behavior. The immediate objective 
of school discipline is to maintain effective 
work conditions. Good procedure cannot 
sacrifice either objective to serve the other. 
In democratic situations, the welfare of the 
individual and of the group complement 
and reenforce one another. 

Habits of correct or acceptable behavior 
are learned. As in all true learning, growth 
is based upon insight and understanding. 
There must be opportunity for practice in 
situations in which errors may be pointed 
out and gradually eliminated. The best 
discipline is one which children under- 
stand and wish to accept. 

Since the ultimate goal in discipline is 
self-direction, it is necessary that students 
be given increased freedom as they mature. 
However, freedom is more than the removal 
of restraints. The individual must be taught 
to use his freedom from external restraints 
in an intelligent and positive manner. Thus 
the amount of freedom permitted must be 
conditioned not only by the degree of ma- 
turity and skill of the student, but also by 
the nature of the situation. 

In a school each specific act of unaccept- 
able behavior must become a learning situa 
tion for both the group and the individual. 
It cannot become a learning situation unless 
there is some understanding of the cause 
of the behavior. 

Each act of unacceptable behavior is 
relative; it has no meaning of itself, and 


can be understood only in terms of the set- 
ting in which it occurs and the background 
of the individual. Therefore, the degree of 
intelligence with which a school person can 


handle a disciplinary case depends upon 


how well he knows the student and the 
situation. The school person must under- 
stand child psychology, especially the sig- 
nificant pupil The 
school person needs to know and consider 
pertinent data about the mental and physi- 
cal health of the child, the family back 
ground, the mental ability and degree of 
maturity of the pupil, and the group o1 


drives in behavior. 


social atmosphere involved. 

Since each breach of acceptable behavior 
is a relative matter, there can be no stand 
ard remedies. 

It is true that misbehavior occurs fre 
quently within or by groups. It should be 
recognized that an individual gains some 
anonymity and some strength, and may Le 
subject to pressures as a member of a group, 
which will lead him to acts which he would 
not attempt as an individual. It does not 
follow that problems of discipline can be 
handled on a group rather than an indi 
vidual basis because growth, the long-term 
objective of discipline, is an individual 
matter. In dealing with groups, the degree 
of formality and the number of external re 
strictions necessary may increase with the 
size of the group. 

Discipline must not be confused with 
punishment. Punishment is a method of 
improving discipline and as such must be 
used with the objectives of discipline clearly 
in mind. The form of punishment used 
must be judged by the extent to which it 
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contributes to the objectives of discipline. 
The possibility of punishment for an un- 
acceptable act must always be present even 
though the degree of restraint or imposec 
threat may diminish as maturity and re- 
sponsibility increase. In order to insure that 
the punishment is always a learning experi- 
ence, there are several important limitations 
to the administration of punishment. 

Punishment must always be impersonal 
and unemotional. Punishment must never 
be administered until all of the facts are 
established and there is no doubt of the 
guilt. The pupil must always understand 
the reason for and appropriateness of the 
punishment. Punishment must not be on 
a group basis. 

The immediate discipline problem is 
likely to occur in an emotionally charged 
atmosphere. It is the responsibility of the 
adult in the case to maintain emotional 
detachment and objectivity. Where this is 
impossible, action must be deferred until 
such emotional balance can be obtained or 
the matter should be turned over to a third 
person not emotionally involved. However, 
since the adult must also have the preroga- 


tive of physical restraint when necessary, 
he needs the power to remove the individual 


from the group, and the backing and sup- 
port of other adults who are concerned with 
the child. 

Because of the emotional factors involved 
in school discipline it is always better to 
anticipate and prevent. The following are 
basic guides to the organization of school 
which will help in developing good disci 
pline: 

1. Students are not likely to resist their 
own therefore 
be given a voice in the setting of rules and 


decisions. Children should 
regulations. Some rules will always be neces- 
sary for effective group work, but they 
should be as simple and as understandable 
as possible. 

2. There must be some uniformity of 
philosophy on the part of the school staff 
with respect to the definition of acceptable 
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behavior. Students must be informed as to 
what is expected of them. 

3. Enforcement of those rules which are 
necessary for the group is absolutely essen- 
tial in the prevention of discipline prob- 
lems. 

4. Behavior problems are directly related 
to the effectiveness of the curriculum, the 
adequacy of the guidance program, the ap- 
peal of the extracurriculum, and the skill 
of the teacher. 

5. A school must set achievable yet stimu- 
lating pupil goals and a fair and consistent 
method of evaluating pupil progress toward 
those goals. 

6. Each staff member has an equal re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of disci- 
pline and the development of relationships 
which lead to good discipline. 


Finally, good discipline is not solely a 
and other 
youth-serving agencies also have a stake and 


school responsibility. Parents 
a responsibility in the maintenance of good 
discipline. The school may well take the 
leadership in welding a common home- 
school philosophy for handling youth. The 
school must certainly solicit the help of 
parents and others and must establish ade- 
quate communication for the exchange of 
information that is necessary to cooperative 
action. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This policy statement on discipline 
was formulated by the principals of the 
14 elementary schools, 4 junior high 
schools, and 2 senior high schools of 
Racine, Wisc., and submitted to THE 
CLearinG House by Harold E. Cripe, 
principal of the Fratt School in that 
city. He writes that the Racine Prin- 
cipals’ Council meets once a month as 
a professional study group, with Dr. 
Glenn Eye, of the University of Wis- 
consin, as adviser and consultant. Dis- 
cipline is one of several areas on which 
the Council is concentrating during the 
current school year. 








A LETTER ¢0 an 
ADMINISTRATOR 


By 
BERNARD HAAKE 


HILE ATTENDING a teachers’ convention 
Wrecently, I spied a manila folder on 
the floor of the main auditorium. I picked 
up the folder, planning to forward it to its 
owner should the contents prove valuable. 

Close examination, however, revealed 
that the folder contained only an unsigned, 
typewritten letter. A careful reading of the 
letter did not reveal any clue to the identity 
of the author but it did reveal that the 
author obviously considered the letter ex- 
tremely valuable. 

In the hope of returning the original letter 
to its rightful owner and with the further 
hope of dispelling some of the frustration 
that the non-delivery of the letter must 
have induced, I have taken the liberty of 
initiating steps to get the letter printed. If 
I am successful, the letter-writer's words 
will not have been written in vain—the 
letter will have been returned and deliv- 
ered! 

The letter I found follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Yesterday's two-hour, routine-packed staff 
meeting was the straw that prompted me 
to write this letter. I was going to talk 
with you after the meeting but I decided 
that temperatures were running too high 
then. Hence, this letter—which discretion 
will, I suppose, eventually force me to place 
in the “circular file.” 

I've been a member of this school faculty 
for six years and I have accumulated sev- 
eral questions that I'd like to ask of you. 
This letter represents a compilation of 
those questions. 

Question One. Why do I feel that I can’t 
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give you this letter? Or better yet, why can't 
I ask these questions directly? You evaluate 
my conduct and suggest ways for self-im- 
provement. Why can’t your staff do the 
same favors for you? You say we can. Why 
don’t we believe it? Democratic living im- 
plies efficiency of communication in all 
directions, doesn’t it? 

Next Question. When you “send” for me, 
why don’t you indicate on your memo the 
subject of the requested meeting? My peace 
of mind would be infinitely greater and our 
meeting conceivably would be much more 
productive. I could be thinking about the 
subject of our meeting and, like the 
plumber, I wouldn’t have to go back after 
my tools because I'd know in advance what 
I was going to have to do. Incidentally, by 
contrast, I would enter the office your re- 
laxed and staunch supporter on those all- 
too-infrequent occasions when you “ask’’ me 
whether I could stop in for a minute. 

Question Three. Since classroom teaching 
presumably does require possession of some 
gray matter, we teachers must have some. 
Chen why don’t you use and not abuse it? 
I can hear your reaction to that even now. 

“Please be specific,” you say. 

Gladly. When we had that faculty meet- 
ing about “Reporting to Parents” why did 
you feel that you had to “manipulate” us 
to the “right” decision? We all knew you 
had that solution up your sleeve long before 
the meeting started. Your hidden agenda 
wasn't well hidden. Don’t be surprised if 
more and more of your teachers have im- 
portant appointments the day you sched- 
ule faculty meetings. You remarked at 
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lunch the other day about the apathy of 
teachers at staff meetings. Think about it 
for awhile! 

Fourth Question. Why so much “talk 
democracy” and so little “do democracy”? 
When the chips are down your lip-served 
democratic ideals seldom materialize into 
practice. 

“Expediency prevents it,” you always say; 
or “That's a good idea but it’s not practi- 
cal.” 

Remember when the problem of devising 
an equitable allocation for extracurricular 
duties came up? That certainly involved the 
teachers. Was it worked out by you and the 
teachers? There wasn’t enough time, you 
said, so another administrative dictum was 
issued. 

Fifth Question. Why is it always so hard 
to get to see you? More than once it has 
taken several days to get into your office 
for just a few minutes. You and the school 
are the real losers thereby, you know. For 
example, when you were all tied up be- 
cause of inadequate secretarial help I tried 
for two days to get to see you about a pos- 
sible solution to your dilemma. I finally 
despaired and gave up but I do think that 
my suggestion would have alleviated—if not 
solved—your problem. 

And still another question. Why aren't 
you as quick to compliment as you are to 
criticize? That time our group put out 
that “New Teachers Handbook” we waited 
and waited for a comment or compliment 
of some sort but it never came. We knew 
that the superintendent praised you for 
having that handbook for your new teach- 
ers but you never passed that praise on to 
us. Some of the faculty even felt that you 
took all of the superintendent's praise unto 
yourself instead of advising him that it was 
a faculty project. 

Question Seven. If we adapt our curricu- 
lum to the needs of our students, why 
couldn't you adapt your supervision to our 
needs? You aren't kidding anyone with that 
old chestnut of standing out in the hall or 
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coming to the room to check the thermo- 
stat! 

Question Eight is next on my list. What 
reason is there for you to think that your 
opinion of what constitutes good teaching is 
the one right opinion? Just why is your con 
cept of teaching the only right concept? 
We have some very excellent teachers on 
our faculty and each one of them teaches in 
his own unique way. Must they conform to 
your opinion and methods to warrant a rat 
ing of excellent? 

Ninth Question. Why can't we really 
share in making school policy on contro- 
versial matters? I'm thinking specifically, if 
you like, of the time the subject of travel 
expenses for teachers who attended special 
conventions came up. Did the teachers who 
had a really significant interest in the 
matter have any say? Not on your life. 

Question Ten. Why can't we voice opin- 
ions dissenting from yours? We always feel 
that if we disagree, our comments will be 
disregarded. But still you once told us at 
faculty meeting that democracy flourishes on 
vigorous, intelligent, differing public opin- 
ions. None of us will ever forget how one 
teacher was dropped from the Social-Studies 
Committee because she persisted in her 
opinion. We all agreed with you that her 
overly traditional approach was question- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Haake claims that he found this 
letter on the auditorium floor at a 
teachers’ convention. According to him, 
it was written by an unknown teacher 
to some administrator that the teacher 
seems to have known only too well. We 
hope that Mr. Haake found the letter 
where he says he did, because that 
would provide an answer to teachers 
who complain that you never get any- 
thing worthwhile at a convention. May- 
be they just don’t know where to look. 
Mr. Haake is principal of Washington 
Irving Junior High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
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able and undesirable, but you “lost” all of 
us when you dropped her from the com- 
mittee, 

Question Eleven. This one rankles us 
no end. If there is a legitimate reason pre- 
venting you from obtaining for us the ma- 
terials we have requisitioned, why don’t 
you tell us about it instead of letting it 
slide all year long? Or when it took longer 
than we thought necessary for requests to 
be acted on, couldn't you have explained 
why? Was it a secret between you and the 
powers that be? You might be interested to 
know that the faculty has tagged you Pro 
crastinating Pete for those actions. 

Twelve. Why do you share only the busy 
work that the school has to do and save 
the enjoyable items for your exclusive en- 
joyment? Whenever dinner invitations come 
to the school they rarely get past the front 
office, but that isn’t true of requests for 
volunteer workers for the various Civic 
activities in which the school must partici- 
pate. 

Question Thirteen. Why is it that you 
feel that you have to demand loyalty from 
us? You remind us of it often enough. 
Funny that you seemingly never think to 
earn it. Working with you instead of for 
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you would be so much more pleasant. The 
pupils would be much happier too, I'll 
wager. 

Well, that makes a Baker’s Dozen. Most of 
the other questions I had are either too 
trivial or have been implied in the ques- 
tions I have asked already. 

On second thought, I don’t think I'll 
file the letter in the file—but | 
won't throw it away either. I'll put it in my 
future file for that distant day when I hope 


circular 


to be a school administrator. If and when 
that happens, I'll keep this letter handy in 
my desk and try to read it at least once a 
month, Perhaps that will make it unneces 
sary for my faculty to resort to unmailed 
letters as safety valves. 
In closing, my sincerest thanks for the 
many lessons you have given me! 
As ever, 
?? 


It seems obvious that the writer of this 
letter has given its content much thought 
and attention. I am sure that he or she 1s 
anxious to regain possession of the original 
letter, so if the owner will write to me 1 
shall be happy to forward the letter and the 
folder. 


Education for the Elderly 


Let us consider the problems of education 


facing people living in the later years. The sheer 
magnitude of this segment of our population is 
already becoming impressive. In 1850 only 2.6 pet 
cent of the population was sixty-five years of age 
and over. One hundred years later, in 1950, about 
8 per cent were living in the same age group. This 
fact, together with the transition of our nation since 
1850 from a rural to an urban economy, confronts 
society with a problem unknown to former genera 
tions. In part, this situation creates new problems 
of medicine, of employment, of housing, and of 
community living. But it also creates new oppor- 
tunities for education. 


Custodial care, gilded or otherwise, describes the 
character of most plans for older people at the pres 
ent time. But older people cannot live by shuffle 
and Without 
point, the answer to the probiem lies in making it 


board canasta alone laboring the 
possible for older people to renew and augment their 
contribution to society. Whether this contribution 
takes the form of continued employment at old jobs, 
or re-employment at new work, or special forms of 
community service, or some combination of each, 
some program of education to accomplish these goals 
will be central to any fundamental attack on the 
Howarp Y 


of Education Bulletin 


needs of older people for a full life 
McCiusky in School 





DISCUSSOGRAPH: 


An Exercise on Controversial Issues 


By EDWIN 


GUESS my marriage is all off, Pop,” said 
I a young man to his father. “Margie and 
I have agreed to disagree.” 

“That's no basis for breaking up a ro- 
mance, my boy,” said his dad, “Unless you 
mean that you cannot live together with- 
out always agreeing on everything. If what 
you really mean is that you have agreed 
that you each have the right to disagree, 
you have laid the foundation for a lasting 
home. Of course, you'll need to go one step 
further. You'll need to decide what sort of 
action you'll take to resolve your disagree- 
ment whenever one occurs so you can take 
necessary action, because a perpetual dead- 
lock would not make a happy home.” 

This little parable expresses exactly what 
we have done in democratic countries. We 
have agreed to permit disagreement and 
have set up machinery for resolving our dis- 
agreements. The right of free speech and 
other related freedoms is our right to dis- 
agree and our secret ballot and other re- 
lated machinery is our method of resolving 
our disagreements. 

It is only when we begin to believe as a 
nation that the things about which we dis- 
agree are more important than these basic 
principles, that we are in danger of losing 
our national “romance.” 

To help my students realize this basic 
right of disagreement in a democracy, I 
worked out a device which I call a “Dis- 
cussograph,” and made the exercise which 
is reproduced here using this device. In 
this exercise I have not been bothered by 
the over-simplification of controversy. A 
student must learn to apply basic principles 
to simple situations before deviations and 
exceptions are allowed to come in and 
cloud the issue. 


C. OAKES 


Some of the issues I have used in the fol- 
lowing exercise are purely local in nature 
while others have broad, national implica- 
tions. Any proposition for which simple 
statements of various points of view can be 
made can be cast into this form. I have dis 
covered that using this technique tends to 
reduce personal antagonism and anchors 
the discussion in thought rather than emo- 
tion. This is the exercise I gave my stu- 
dents: 


An Exercise on Controverial Issues 


Under our constitution, every American 
has the right to select his own position on 
every controversial issue. Controversy 
nearly always arises over suggested changes. 
As soon as a change is suggested, people 
who are interested line up in favor of, or 
opposed to, the suggested change. 

They differ also as to the method by 
which the change is to be accomplished and 
the speed with which it is to be brought 
about. (1) Radicals desire the change at 
once, at all costs, and by any method. Peo 
ple who desire the change but also desire 
to safeguard other values that may be in 
fluenced by the change are called (2) lib- 
erals. The disinterested, or those who have 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Oakes uses a device that he calls 
the “Discussograph” to give his stu 
dents an exercise on controversial 
issues and to emphasize to them “the 
basic right of disagreement in a democ- 
racy.” He says that this plan helps to 
keep discussion on a thoughtful rather 
than an emotional plane in his social- 
studies classes at Slauson Junior High, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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not made up their minds, are (g) at dead 
center. Those opposed to the change ure 
called (4) Conservatives, while people who 
were, and are, opposed to previous, already- 
accomplished changes of the same type as 
these being suggested, and wish to rescind 
these former changes, are called (5) reac- 
tionaries.* 

The terms left and right are frequently 
used to indicate the extremes on this axis— 
the left desires the change, the right rejects 
it. 

There is one change that is considered 
wrong to suggest in our country. No one 
should try to convince Americans to give 
up their rights to choose and advocate what- 
ever position on this “left-right” axis they 
believe is right. As has been said, it is con- 
sidered wrong even to suggest the abolition 
of this, the most basic of all basic freedoms. 
It is this right to choose what we think is 
right that makes our country a democracy. 
It is because they deny this right that the 
activities of Communists have sometimes 
been declared illegal. They advocate the 
use of force to bring about the changes they 
suggest. 

Thus we see that even though everyone 
has this right to choose and advocate his 
own position on the above axis, no one has 
the right to force another to accept any 
given position on it. 


*The above definitions were developed in class 
room discussion and are not necessarily dictionary 
definitions. 
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In other words, persuasion is the instru- 
ment that all citizens are permitted to use 
in changing other peovle’s opinions. The 
right to force is granted to none, not even 
the President of the United States. 

This must not be confused with law en- 
forcement. Force is permitted the govern- 
ment in executing laws that have been 
passed by duly elected legislative bodies 
like Congress, town councils, or the people 
themselves. For example, no one may force 
you to believe in or advocate a speed limit 
law. You are free to argue that such a law 
would do more harm than good; but once 
the law has been passed, you must obey it, 
no matter what you believe about its wis- 
dom, and the police have the right to force 
you to do so. 

In order that students may have practice 
in thinking about the great controversial 
issues of our times, the following set of 
exercises is given. 

Read over each one and check the posi- 
tion that best expresses your ideas on each 


of these issues. You may find a point be- 
tween the points which are described on 
the axis if no printed one expresses your 
exact position. 

You do not need to put your name on 
this paper because it is also your right as 


a citizen to keep your position on any issue 
secret if you choose. Each student will, how- 
ever, be expected to hand in a folded form 
at the close of the period. 


Use of Atomic Bomb 


Should never be used under any cir- I, 
cumstances 


fortunately, do not 
have to decide. 


Atomic bombs are no different from 
other weapons and should be used at 
once in case of war. 





Should be used only if we are at 
tacked by A-bombs first. 


Should be used to prevent defeat in 
war if other means fail. 


Universal Military Training 


All boys should be given military train- 


ing regardless of other considerations decide. 


I am not qualified to 


Military training, if it 
should be voluntary. 


exists at all, 





In times of national emergency, all 
young men should be given military 
training. 


A good draft law is all that is needed 
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Government Ownership of Water Powe) 


Government should take over all water I'm open to convic Government should sell what water 
power tion power it now owns to private corpora 
tions 


The government should develop all The government should keep what it 
new and unused areas has but develop no new areas 





Should Ann Arbor Have a New Charter? 


Ann Arbor should have a new charter You asking me? Just what is wrong with our present 
as soon as possible charter? We have an effective city gov 
ernment 


Charter study commission should be Our charter may need some revision 
appointed to study this matter but it still works pretty well 





Bond Issue for More Schools 


We need new buildings at once to pre- I am not concerned Taxpayers simply cannot assume fur 
vent acute shortages in near future ther burdens regardless of conse 
quences 


4 careful study of facilities and needs Much better use can be made of pres 
should be made so that no money is ent facilities 
wasted. 





Federal Aid to Education 


Federal government should give aid to I am not sure Education is purely a local matter 
local schools that meet government 
standards 





Federal] government should aid local Federal government should help with 
schools but permit local boards to set auxiliary service only as at present 
own standards 


National Health Service 


The U.S.A. should have a socialized I am not sure. Health is a purely private matter un 
health service like England's der economic laws only 

We should have a compulsory health Our present voluntary plans are work- 

insurance plan ing very well 





War as a Means of Stopping Evil 


War is always wrong under any Ccir- I am in no position to War has always existed and always will 
cumstances in all its forms decide Progress depends upon it 
| | 
| | 

War is wrong and every effort should Ihe threat of war is a valuable in 

be made to settle disputes by peaceful strument to obtain peace. If the threat 

means tails and war comes, war is better than 

the growth of other evils 





How Much Power Should We Give the United Nations? 


Complete power like that given to our How should I know? Advisory power only 
Federal government by our states 





Control of an_ international police Veto power by the U. § 
force. Extensive powers over still sov other nations if necessary 
ereign nations 
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How Much “Fusion” of Courses? 


It 
me. 


Complete fusion—no subject matter 


lines. 
| 


doesn't 


matter to Strict subject matter lines—no fusion 


whatever. 
| 





“Natural fusion” wherever 


subjects 
have much in common. 


Department cooperation but no fusion. 


Fair Employment Practices Act 


Severe punishment should be given to 
those who set up racial or religious 
tests for employment. 


cern me, 


It doesn’t seem to con- 


Prejudice and favoritism are natural 
These things work out because of the 
severe law of survival. 





A program of education should be un- 
dertaken to remove racial and religious 
prejudice. 


Conditions are improving on a natural 
basis. Let's let nature take its course. 


Put Your Own Subject Here 





indi 


LEFTIES: About 50% of monkeys are left- 
handed, according to a psychologist at the University 
of Oregon, quoted by W. E. Farbstein in the New 
York Times Magazine. 


WHO’S WHO: There are 4,102 more Americans 
listed in the new 1954-55 edition of Who’s Who in 
America than in the previous edition two years ago 

but they are still part of an exclusive group, ac- 
cording to figures reported in a United Press dis- 
patch. The 48,716 persons listed in the new edition 
comprise 3 of every 10,000 Americans, or only 3/100 
of 1%. The first edition of Who’s Who, which was 
published in 1898, listed 8,602 prominent persons. 


WHAT COUNSELORS ARE FOR: In the minds 
of educators, the counselor should be an expert to 
whom high-school students turn for help on their 
personal and emotional problems. But in the minds 
of the students, he is the last person to whom they 
would turn for such help—if the results of a study 
involving the 100 to 150 seniors in each graduating 
class of g New York State high schools, each em- 
ploying 2 full-time counselors, are typical. 


-—#® —- 


Eprror's Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. We 
think readers will be interested in brief, unqualified 
summaries of some main points in some of the find- 
ings. Lack of space prohibits much explanation of 
methods used, degree of accuracy, etc. 


° 


* * 

Claude W. Grant, reporting the study in Per 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, found that for assist- 
ance in educational planning, 62% of the seniors 
gave the counselor as their first choice, 2% men- 
tioned “other school personnel” as first choice, and 
36% listed non-school people as their first choice 
For help in vocational planning, the seniors gave 
the following first choices: counselors, 50°, other 
school personnel 4%, and non-school people 46%; 
But when it came to help on personal and emo- 
tional problems, the seniors’ first choices followed 
a very different pattern: counselors, only 4%, other 
school personnel 21°, and non-school people, 75° 


NEGROES IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES: A big 
upswing in Negro enrolment in former all-white col- 
leges in the South has followed recent U. S. Su 
preme Court decisions that states must provide equal 
educational facilities for Negro and 
dents, reports the New York Post. 

More than 2,000 Negroes have been absorbed in 
traditionally “white” colleges and universities in 17 
Southern states and the District of Columbia: “Most 
of these pioneers in breaking the color line are en 
rolled in the graduate or professional-school levels 
Negro enrolments range from one at William and 
Mary in Virginia to 275 at the University of Louis- 
ville in Kentucky.” Reports from the institutions in- 
volved indicate that “the influx of Negro students 
on white campuses has been taken in stride,”” with- 
out any “incidents.” 


white stu- 





Plainfield High’s Month of 
EXTENSIVE READING 


By OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


OU MEAN that all we have to do for 

homework this month is read?” asked 
the freshman, with incredulity in every 
freckle. 

“That's right,” said the teacher. 

The boy looked curiously at the hundred 
or more books, some well-worn, others in 
bright new covers with plastic jackets. He 
picked up a copy of Messer Marco Polo, 
then turned suddenly, and said slowly, 
“What's the catch?” 

There is no catch. For a number of 
years all English classes in Plainfield High 
School have had a month's extensive read- 
ing unit, with the opportunity for pupils to 
read books of their own choice from a long 
and widely varied list. The books, which be- 
long to the English department, are kept in 
the classroom. Pupils check the withdrawals 
and returns. 

Most teachers use a simple card system, 
so that it is possible to see at a glance what 
a pupil has read, which book he is reading, 
and the length of time he has had the book. 
The author, title, dates of withdrawal and 
return are recorded on the pupil's card for 
each book that he reads. Time is usually 
allowed at the beginning or end of the class 
period for the exchange of books, but stu- 
dents may also come in before or after 
school. 

The unit serves a number of purposes, 
including several suggested as important in 
the 1946 publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Secondary School Principals 
on Standards for Appraising the Language 
Arts Program of the Secondary School, 
namely: (1) “expanding young people's 
range and depth of appreciation of worthy 


literature suited to many moods, interests, 
situations, and individual preferences,” and 


(2) “encouraging youth through reading . . . 
to clarify their own thinking about, and 
their attitudes toward, personal problems, 
goals, ideals, and ambitions.” 

The unit gives students time to read, 
and to develop the habit of daily reading. 
It provides a situation in which a teacher is 
able to see at close range how a boy goes 
about choosing a book, and how his choice 
is affected by his likes and dislikes, his in- 
terests and hobbies. It gives the boy time 
and opportunity to learn firsthand the 
truth of Christopher Morley's statement, 
“When you sell a man a book you don’t 
sell him just twelve ounces of paper and ink 
and glue—you sell him a whole new life. 
Love and friendship and humor and ships 
at sea by night—there’s all heaven and earth 
in a book, a real book, I mean.” 

Even more important is the fact that 
these young people learn to enjoy reading 
for its own sake and to make friends with 
books, a habit that will stand them in good 
stead for many years to come. Since there 
are many more books in a set than one 
could read in a month, special favorites are 
noted for future reading. Complete lists of 
the books are given everyone in the class, 
and marginal notes are encouraged. 

Sometimes part of a class period is used 
for the discussion of the books that have 
been read. When opinions are exchanged or 
recommendations made, there is an excel 
lent opportunity for practice in thinking 
and in effective expression. It isn't enough 
for Jack to say that he liked Hugo's Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame or Hersey's Hiroshima 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

During one month of the school 
year, all of the English classes in Plain- 
field, N. J., High School have a change 
of pace. No regular homework ts as- 
signed—but instead the students are 
given an opportunity to read books in 
variety from the library—or, anyway, 
the bookshelf—maintained in each Eng- 
lish classroom. Miss Achtenhagen, who 
explains the program and its benefits, 
is head of the school’s English depart- 
ment, 





because “it was interesting.” His audience 
wants to know why, with reasons—one, two, 
and three. 

The unit also provides frequent practice 
in the writing of short pieces: a paragraph 
about a character admired by the reader; a 


page comparing a Norwegian novel with an 


English novel of similar nature; or a com- 
ment showing how an idea from a book like 
White’s Lost Boundaries or Becker's Unde 
Twenty can be applied to the reader's own 
experience. 

The class period is by no means entirely 
devoted to the extensive reading unit; in 
fact, business pretty much as 
usual during the month. Customary lan- 
guage-arts activities are covered, the neces- 


continues 


sary skills are taught and practiced. The 
only difference is that there are no addi- 
tional Upon the 
books that are being real lend themselves 


assignments. occasion 
to the material under discussion or to an 
activity under way. At the end of the month 
the teacher has adequate evidence of pupil 
achievement and progress in several areas. 

How are the books chosen? We began 
with a small set for each class, but the sets 
have grown; each year students and 
teachers recommend additions, sometimes 
changes. Since we have fourteen levels of 
English in our four-year high school (with 
the extensive unit used in twelve of those 


levels), there are twelve different sets of 


books. Occasionally a book like Benet’s 
Book of Americans is used in several sets, 
on different levels. The Old Man and the 
Sea is enjoyed by all seniors, whatever the 
class level, as is Gunther's Death Be Not 
Proud. The Mature Mind, on the other 
hand, is included in only ene set. 
Although there are enough books to 
allow everyone a rather wide choice, the 
books in a given set vary in difficulty, lit- 
erary type, and subject matter. Fiction is 
well represented, naturally, with old and 
new books—books like Rolvaag’s Giants in 
the Earth, which is a perennial favorite, 
and more recent books, like Pearl Buck's 
Non-fiction wide 
range, from Whelan’s Flying Tigers to 


Dragon Seed. covers a 
Douglas’ Strange Lands and Friendly Peo- 
ple. The girl who is interested in ballet 
finds De Mille’s Dance to the Piper absorb- 
ing, and her neighbor, otherwise inclined, 
concentrates on Sister Kenny's And The) 
Shall Walk. 

Before the unit ends, the older pupils are 
quite likely to realize with a sense of dis 
covery that Ruskin’s “If you read this, you 
cannot read that” has more than one mean- 
ing. By the time one of them has gone to 
the school library to ask how many books it 
contains, and another has gone to the board 
to do a little figuring about the number of 
books an avid reader can conceivably com- 
plete in a lifetime, a discussion is well un- 
der way. Someone is sure to point out that 
the phrase may also refer to taste in read 
ing. 

Pupils are encouraged to use the month's 
reading to good purpose: to fill in gaps in 
their reading background, particularly if 
they are going to college; to read again a 
book like Alice in Wonderland, if they 
have not since they were very 
young; to try something quite different 
from their usual reading—Unfinished Sym- 
phony perhaps, the story of Beethoven's 
life. Often pupils will be reading several 
books at a time—in fact, one of my students 


read it 





PLAINFIELD HiGH’s MONTH OF EXTENSIVE READING 


is at the moment. reading—yes, reading— 
Dante’s Inferno, Galsworthy's Forsyte Saga, 
and one of Hardy's novels. Those are the 
books 1 know she is reading; she probably 
has one or two others as well. 

Occasionally there is a boy who dislikes 
books of all sorts. Every effort is made to 
find the book that will give him a chance to 
begin to find pleasure in reading. Usually 
there is a reason for his dislike of books, 
and sometimes that reason is found by the 
English teacher in this unit. Such a boy may 
be persuaded to begin with something like 
Bill Stern’s Sport Stories, Ellsberg’s Men 
Under the Sea, Household’s Rogue Male, 
Steinbeck’s Bombs Away, or even Stewart's 
Fire. He is more likely to start with a pock- 
etbook edition than with a larger, more 
unwieldy book. 

The are the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the exten- 


slowest freshmen among 
sive reading plan. As one of them put it, 
“I didn’t like to go to the Public Library 
because there were so many books, and I 
never knew what to get. Here there aren't 
so many, and it is easier to choose one.” 
She will, we hope, gain confidence as she 
becomes accustomed to choosing books for 
herself. Equally pleased was the girl who, 
despite her limitations, felt something that 
her “This increases my 
xf good books!” Said another, “In a 


made say, unit 
year 
big library you have only a certain time to 
finish. I always need more, and I can finish 
these books.” 

Those who enjoy reading are in the ma- 


jority, and as a department we are con- 


vinced that the extensive reading unit has 
had a great deal to do with their interest, 
and there is interest in all years and on all 
levels. From year to year our classes look 
forward to the month of extensive reading, 
and use it to good advantage. It is not the 
only reading that is done during the year, 
by any means, and its influence is felt 
throughout the year. 

I have before me the reading card of one 
of my senior boys, with ten books recorded. 
Five are non-fiction: Rachel Carson's The 
Sea Around Us; Hagedorn’s Prophet in the 
Wilderness, the story of Albert Schweitzer; 
Eric Johnston's America Unlimited; Ben- 
nett's How to Live on 24 Hours a Day; and 
Roper’s Man Against Pain, a history of an 
esthesia. Two of the books are a combina- 
tion of fact and fiction—Action Stations and 
The Great Escape, both written just after 
the last war. Three books are fiction—Hay- 
craft's Fourteen Great Detective Stories, 
Wilson's None So Blind, and Wouk's The 
Caine Mutiny. Which did he like best? Man 
Against Pain, the most difficult of all; in 
fact, he soon began to search for other 
books on a similar subject. 


Although the machinery of ordering, re- 
cording, binding, checking, and circulating 
1,500 or more books is of necessity time- 
consuming, we are repaid by the increased 
interest in reading, and in the reading of 
good books, even in an age that tends by 
its very nature to discourage such a solitary 
pursuit. Our young people are learning to 
read. 


Bronze Plaque 


By RUSSELL PETTIS ASKUE 


When I die famous they will choose a day 


To dedicate a plaque for memory dear, 


Upon these schoolhouse walls, and it will say, 
In history-sounding words, John Blank Slept Here 





THE A-V CREW 


thrives on responsibilities 


By 
GARFORD G. GORDON 


CHOOL had been over for half an hour, 
but noise still came from the converted 
storeroom that served as audio-visual head- 
quarters. The sponsor of the audio-visual 
crew listened at the door a moment before 
going in. 

“We'll fix this film so it won't ever break 
again!" he heard Joe, the chief of the sixth- 
period squad, say. 

“Boy, did Miss Jones ever get mad when 
it popped the second time!” Billy, the new- 
est member of the sixth-period squad, ex- 
claimed. 

“So would you if you had thirty guys in 
a class to see a picture and couldn't get it 
shown because it busts all the time!”’ This 
came from Al, general supervisor of the 
audio-visual crew, who was thus proved to 
be on the job seeing that nothing that could 
be taken care of that afternoon was left to 
hinder tomorrow's use of films and other 
aids. 

“I'm going to put a note on period three 
for them to get a projector to Mr. Smith 
right now,” said Fred, “He's always in a 


hurry and they've stood him up twice re- 


Fred was chief scheduler for the 
crew, responsible for seeing that every teach- 


cently.” 


er’s request for an audio-visual aid was ei- 
ther met or else returned to the teacher 
with a courteous explanation of why it 
could not be handled. 

“Put a note for Jim to send Karl out to 
Mr. Smith,"’ Al said, “Karl knows how to 
get along with him.” 

The sponsor had a faculty meeting that 
afternoon and he was already late, so he 
went on without entering the room, confi- 


dent that the audio-visual program of the 
high school was in good hands. 


What kind of students were these, who 
accepted their responsibilities so whole- 
heartedly? What kind of student body 
must a high school have to contain students 
who can recognize the responsibilities and 
problems of teachers in the way that Al did 
those of Miss Jones? How high does the 
IQ have to be before teenagers recognize 
and allow for personality differences as 
Fred and Al did in the case of Mr. Smith? 

Well, Joe, who regularly stayed after 
school to see that all the equipment was 
safely returned from the various rooms, to 
patch up broken films, and to give special 
showings for teachers unable to preview 
films during the school day—Joe was just 
barely passing in his other classes. He was 
no student and never would be; and when 
he had first entered the school, he had 
seemed a sure bet to get into trouble and 
drop out within the year. 

Fred, who coped with the schedule, mak- 
ing last-minute adjustments for absences, 
special assembly shows, and teachers who 
suddenly decided that they would like to 
use a film on the subject their classes were 
studying—Fred was a shy, immature boy 
whom one would have expected to be lost 
in a school the size of this one. And so he 
was until he got on the audio-visual crew. 

What about Al, the general supervisor? 
Well, Al came from a broken home. He was 
a serious discipline problem when he came 
to the school. Many teachers, and even the 
principal, had been very dubious of the 
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wisdom of placing him on the crew in any 
capacity. Al was still no angel, but in order 
to carry out his responsibilities as head of 
the crew he had had to learn how to get 
along with people. This he had done so well 
that he was respected by the entire faculty 
although he had a very limited scholastic 
capacity. He never went to college; but he 
got a responsible job shortly after gradua- 
tion and made good on it. 

The crew had many other members. Not 
all of them showed notable responsibility or 
capability for doing the job. But rarely did 
a teacher have cause to complain seriously 
about the crew or its services. 

When the crew was started, the sponsor 
spoke at a faculty meeting and emphasized 
that it would be run to serve both the school 
and the students on it. It would provide a 
learning opportunity for its members, but 
it would never be used as a “dumping 
ground” to solve problems of programming 
or discipline. The faculty and administra- 
tion cooperated and a nucleus of interested 
students was soon collected. 

Recruitment of members was never ac- 
complished in any one way. Teachers, par- 
ticularly those having entering students, 
would send to the sponsor those they 
thought would do well. Members of the 
crew suggested new recruits. And many stu- 
dents asked on their own responsibility for 
a chance to work on the crew. No student 
was ever pressed to join. Sometimes, if per- 
sonnel was short, teachers and crew mem- 
bers were alerted to watch out for possible 
recruits; but, even then, no hesitant or luke- 
warm student was ever accepted. 

Once approved as a prospective crew 
member, the student brought his program 
to the sponsor, who proceeded to adjust it 
so that the student would be assigned to 
audio-visual during a period when help was 
needed. If this could not be done, the stu- 
dent was regretfully told to try again next 
semester. However, with sufficient head 
scratching and juggling of required cours- 


es and electives, this last rarely happened. 

As soon as he was signed in, the student 
began to be trained. At the beginning of 
each semester, the sponsor held a training 
class before school. (This permitted mini- 
mum interference with athletics and alter- 
school jobs.) To this class came the crew 
chief and assistant crew chief from each 
period. Since these were all experienced 
(except for the first semester the program 
was undertaken), this class did not need 
to meet beyond the second week of the se- 
mester. 

The chief and the assistant chief of the 
crew for each period through the day were 
responsible for the training of their crews. 
They were also responsible for seeing that 
the crews did their jobs and that they main- 
tained good order in the audio-visual room. 
The sponsor was always available to back 
them up and never failed to do so. Of 
course, he sometimes privately took them 
to task for various faults of laxness, over 
strictness, or favoritism. But to the members 
of the crew, the crew chief was in final 
charge of his period. Failure to act accord- 
ingly led to being dropped from the crew. 

Dropping members was done with reluc- 
tance and only after at least two chances 
had been given. Sometimes an apparent 
personality clash led to a member's being 
moved to another period where he could 
work with a different crew chief. But from 
time to time a student never seemed able 


to learn how to run audio-visual equipment 
passably well, or failed too often to meet 


his responsibility for promptness and dili- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Members of the student A-V crew 
about which Dr. Gordon writes are 
actually in a regular elective course for 
which they receive credit toward gradu- 
ation. As he says, they “do more than 
show pictures.” The author is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the California Teach- 
ers Association in San Francisco. 
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gence in showing pictures or setting up 
other audio-visual aids, or too persistently 
got into arguments with teachers or other 
crew members. In these few cases students 
were let go “for the good of the crew.” 

More important than possible removals, 
were possible promotions. Each crew chief 
was required to submit at the end of the 
semester nominations for assistant chiefs for 
the next semester. Only those who showed 
marked growth in their ability to deal with 
teachers and students were approached 
with the suggestion that, if their programs 
could be worked out to place them in a 
period that needed one, they could be an 
assistant chief next time. Likewise, not 
every assistant chief was asked to be a full 
chief. And, by the nature of things, only 
one of the six crew chiefs of any semester 
could get the job of general supervisor over 
all periods for the next term. 

The sponsor would have liked to sit back 
and let this nice scheme run itself. But, of 
course, he could not. He was always around, 
noticing which periods ran exceptionally 
well, which crew chiefs seemed to have 
trouble getting their crews to cooperate, 
what good crew members seemed to need to 
be called to the attention of the chief as 
possibilities for promotion; and receiving 
the compliments and complaints of the 
other teachers. The compliments he passed 
on publicly; the complaints he made the 
subject of private conferences with the 
crew chiefs and members concerned. 

In spite of the sponsor's activities this 
scheme threw a heavy load on the students 
in the crew. Why were they willing to ac- 
cept it? Undoubtedly the main reason was 


the natural enthusiasm of youth for a job 
that is real and practical. The crew ren- 


dered a real service to the school. Teachers 
could run the equipment, it is true; but 
they could not get it from the audio-visual 
room, use it, and return it in time for the 
next teacher to use it, without taking valu- 
able time from class periods. 


The CLEARING House 


There was no question but that absence 
of the crew from the school scene would 
meant a 
gram and a consequent impoverishment of 
the entire educational service of the high 
school. Doing a real job not only gave the 


have curtailed audio-visual pro- 


members of the crew status in their own 
eyes, but also in those of the other students 
and of the faculty. 

Other, more concrete payment also was 
made for service on the crew. The value of 
the experience was recognized by making 
the audio-visual crew a regular course that 
could be used as an elective in meeting part 
of the requirements for graduation. Marks 
were given according to the quality of serv- 
ice rendered; and often the only high mark 
a student received would be that in audio- 
visual. In addition, members were given 
passes allowing them to go about the 
school at will while on audio-visual crew 
business. Finally, at the end of each semes- 
ter, the crew treated itself to a special award 
assembly featuring cartoons and a full. 
length picture. 

In reading about this plan and its great 
value to the students directly involved and 
to the program of the school, there is a 
danger that it will seem more formal than 
it actually was. True, the audio-visual crew 
was highly organized, but it was not a pape 
organization. It could run by itself for a 
time, and once did so for a four-week period 
while the sponsor was in the hospital. Nev- 
ertheless, it required constant daily atten 
tion as an ordinary thing. 

The audio-visual crew was considered as 
one of the sponsor's regular classes, and it 
was without question the one to which he 
devoted the most out-of-class time. While 
it was being organized, it placed a very 
heavy load on him—a load that it would 
have been very hard to carry without the 
hearty cooperation received from the fac- 
ulty and administration. 

How widely can such a technique be 
used? It has been tried out in other schools 
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than the one described here with fair suc 
cess. However, there has been marked hesi- 
tancy to place upon crew members, and 
particularly upon crew chiefs and the gen- 
eral supervisor, the amount of responsibil- 
ity that they need if they are to develop 
fully. 

It works with all kinds of students. While 
the examples at the beginning of this article 
were chosen from among the poorer Stu- 
dents, similar examples could be cited 
where the students involved had high aca- 
demic ability and exemplary behavior pat- 


terns. Also, it works with girls as well as 
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boys. Not that there were ever as many girls 
as boys on the crew, but there were some, 
and one semester the general supervisor was 
a girl. 

The exact of the 
would appear to depend upon the nature 


nature organizauion 
of the particular school involved; but it 
seems safe to say that such a program could 
be organized in any school that makes use 
of audio-visual aids on a school-wide basis. 
Even if teachers handled all of the equip 
ment in the classroom, the crew could still 
operate an editing, delivery, and library 


service for films, tapes, and records. 


Recently Jhey Said: 


To Fight or to Agree 


In Pittsburgh I once suggested a dinner by the 
board of public education to which the local repre 
sentatives in the Pennsylvania legislature would be 
invited and through which perhaps we could get 
both Democrats and Republicans to agree to sup 
port our program. There was some holding back 
One intelligent woman board member commented 
“You see, Mr. Hill, we 


haven't been used to that in Pittsburgh. We just 


to me after the meeting: 


disagree, line up, and start fighting.” I am glad 


to report we held the dinner meeting successfully 
My apprehension is that some of us may enjoy 


this “fighting” so much that we may fail to see 


where it is taking us. Even the issue of human 


England, in 
HENRY 


settled by 
1833, I Our method was civil war 
H. Huw in The North 


teriy 


slavery was agreement in 
believe 


Central Association Qua 


Very Odd Incompetence 


Why is it the older some of us get the more we 
think the young people of today are wilder and 
less intelligent than when we were young people? 
Despite my extensive training in chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics, I am frequently amazed at the 
ability of many high-school students to repair, tear 
down, or rebuild automobile engines and radio and 
television sets. Are these a part of “the mediocre 
showing of our public high schools” and is this due 
to “lack of direction” or lack of well-defined goals 


and adequate aims?—ALarrt J. PHitcirs in review of 
Arthur Bestor’s Educational Wastelands in Michigan 


Education Journal 


All Intimidated? 


It is simply not true that Senator McCarthy has 
frightened 
Those who assert like Dr. Robert Hutchins 


American teachers and professors into 
silence. 
that “the entire teaching profession of the United 
States is now intimidated” are actually helping to 
produce the very conditions they profess to report 

Those who say that our teachers are cowed by a 
reign of terror are giving a distorted and unbalanced 
picture of the situation Sipntey Hook of New 
York University as quoted in a New York University 
press release. 


The Immutable 


Out of thirty years of investigation of adolescent 
reading interests, we have arrived with some surety 
at the kinds of books that young people like. Amaz 
ingly these interests have not changed substantially 
in the thirty years, nor do they change from one 
geographic area of the country or of the wor'd to 
another. From some evidence presented by Norvell, 
even the teaching quality seems not to affect ma 
terially the interests of young people, children under 
a good teacher liking and disliking much the same 
things as do those who are under a weak teacher 
G. R. Carisen in The English Journal 





The Weather is B-Minus: 
Is an ‘Average’? Mark Enough? 


By 
R. P. BRIMM 


He Unrrep States Weather Bureau 
"Tacs an excellent job of gathering data 
on the weather and reporting it to the 
public. Conditions all over the country are 
systematically recorded and transmitted to 
a central office, where they are analyzed 
and the findings are released to the many in- 
terested persons and agencies throughout 
the nation. Local stations must report such 
records as temperature, barometric pres- 
sure, cloud conditions, wind direction and 
velocity, relative humidity, precipitation, 
and many other factors which contribute 
to the total weather picture. 

It seems likely that the Weather Bureau 
could operate more efficiently and at a re- 
duced budget if the report of each local 
station could be reduced to a single sym- 
bol and all these symbols in turn could be 
averaged to give the total weather condition 
throughout any given area. Under a simple 
method of arithmetical averages the entire 
weather condition could be expressed by a 
single number. A system could be worked 
out whereby the average of temperature, 
pressure, wind velocity, direction of wind 
(a numerical value given to each point of 
the compass), precipitation, and other con 
ditions could be shown on a scale. On this 
scale any number below 7o could be ex- 
pressed as ““F."” Averages between 70 and 78 
could be expressed as “D,” and between 78 
to 85 as 
would fall into the brackets designated as 
“A” and “B.” 

Not only would such a simplified system 


“C.” The top averages, of course, 


reduce telegraph bills for the Weather 
Bureau; it would also save many industries 
much time and money. Valuable radio and 


television time could be saved by the an- 
nouncer merely saying, “The weather today 
is B-minus. The forecast for tomorrow is 
B-plus.” The newspapers could save space 
and still tell the complete story with a single 
letter in the upper right-hand corner of the 
front page. An airline pilot could receive 
the simple message that the condition at 
the airport is “Baker-Minus,” and thus 
know the cloud ceiling, 
cipitation, and other weather facts which 


wind velocity, pre- 


are important for him to determine before 
he brings his plane to its landing. 

Because of tradition it may be difficult to 
educate the public on a revolutionary plan 
of this sort. Some persons would insist on 
knowing how much rain fell or the exact 


temperature until they became acc ustomed 
to reading the single symbol to represent 
all of it. Of course some newspapers would 


probably aggravate this condition by print- 
ing the specific conditions which go into 
‘average” weather. As a result 


‘ 


making the 
we would probably have a few individuals 
more interested in the prediction of “rain” 
than in a prediction of “B-minus.” 


The American people have accepted such 
a system from their schools for generations 
without too many objections. They are con- 
vinced that they know the meaning of “B- 
minus” on a report card, yet that symbol 
represents the report on an individual child 
the 
weather conditions. Many pages of printed 


who is much more complex than 
materials would be inadequate to report 
fully on the child—yet the simple symbol of 
“B-minus” is accepted as being the total 


picture of his progress in school. Of course, 
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on the back of the report card there is 
usually a superficial attempt to tell some- 
thing about the child. Such terms as “citi- 
zenship,” “industry,” “cooperation,” and 
others are listed and usually evaluated. Most 
parents look at these terms, but as long as 
the total picture is “B-minus” they are not 
particularly interested in the other items 
because they “don’t count.” 

Many elementary schools feel that the ele- 
ments which go into an “average’’ mark are 
important within themselves and as a re- 
sult have devised different ways of report- 
ing to parents. Sometimes letters are sent 
out to describe the activities of the child- 
ren along with specific information on the 
individual child’s progress in these activi- 
ties. Some schoqls hold parent-teacher con- 
ferences in which teacher and parent dis- 
cuss specific strengths and weaknesses of the 
child. Because of the time involved in such 
reports it is very difficult to make them 
every month but two or three such reports 
each year are much more meaningful than 
monthly reports of “B-minus.” 

Reporting progress in high-school classes 
presents a different problem. A high-school 
teacher with four, five, or six classes would 
have to write from a hundred to one hun- 
dred fifty detailed letters and hold confer- 
ences with as many parents. Each parent 
would have to go to four or five different 
teachers for conferences. Such arrangements 
would be difficult to schedule. 

High schools have not found an answer to 
the problem of making meaningful reports 
to parents but a few schools are attempting 
to improve the existing practices. In place 
of a “B-minus,” the pupil may be evalu- 
ated on several items which are important 
to school success. Such a list of items repre- 
sents the working philosophy of the school. 
There is no longer a single mark for a given 
subject but an evaluation of the child in 
many areas which the school feels are im- 
portant. It is not a terminal mark based 
largely on the results of a final examina- 


tion, but a series of evaluations which will 
help the child to improve the quality of 
his work. A report to the parent in these 
terms will explain the strengths and weak 
nesses of the child 
not explain, 


which a “B-minus” can 


Radical departures from traditional pat 


terns in education are not always acceptable 
to school patrons, so it may be necessary to 
accompany a change with an information 
campaign. A progress report which evalu- 
ates a pupil in several areas of achievement 
will undoubtedly be described by some 
"which 
does not reflect academic achievement. It 


parents as a “personality rating scale’ 


must be pointed out to these parents that 
such items as “Works and studies effectively 
alone,” “Expresses himself effectively in 
writing,” and initiative” indicate 
some very important aspects of academic 


“Shows 


success. It isn’t necessary for a teacher to 
hide these ratings in a “B-minus” when they 
can be shown separately. 

If the weather is “B-minus” we would like 
to know what specific conditions make it 
that way. If Tom brings home a report of 
“B-minus” in algebra it would be nice to 
know what specific elements in his work 
made it “B-minus” and not “B-plus.’ 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Drawing a parallel between weather 
reports and reports to the home, Mr. 
Brimm, principal of Teachers College 
High School, Cedar Falls, la., dem- 
onstrates why his school issues report 
cards that are complete enough to let 
parents know whether their child's 
progress is likely to be fair or stormy, 
whether his efforts are dry or humid— 
and, in short, which way the wind is 
blowing. The author says that he will 
send to CLEARING House readers, at 
their request, a bulletin describing the 
details of the marking system used in 
his school. 








The English Classroom 
MURDER CASE 


By 
HERBERT MICHAELS 


HAT WAS Tom Martin doing as prose- 
W cutor? I laughed softly. For three 
months the boy had said nothing in my 
class except “I dunno.” 

(Distinguish between an appositive and a 
Give the perfect 
progressive participle of the verb “deem.” I 
dunno.) 


vocative. I dunno. 


Now Guard Edward Harris, incarcerated 
the day before for snapping spitballs at 
Alexander Pope's bust while I was trying to 
teach him the nominative absolute, urged 
me roughly into the prisoner's box. 

Immediately Tom, with an amazing new 
volubility, began to state his case before 
the jury: 

“And we shall prove, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the defendant wilfully, deliber- 
ately, and knowingly, with unbelievable 
boldness before twenty-five eyewitnesses, 
murdered, in cold blood, Junior English.” 

rhe trial began, and my heart sank as I 
looked up at the austere countenance of 
the judge. The judicial robes hung darkly 
about the thin frame of Eddie Martin, who 
surely would show me no mercy. But the 
gall of the lad! Who could blame me for 
keeping him after school for an hour be- 
cause he was reading Kidnapped in class 
while I was dictating a definition of a 
gerundive. 

“Call 
the witnesses,” he demanded of the prose- 
cutor. 

“Miss 
stand.” 


Judge Martin scowled down at me. 


Edna Barton, please take the 
An attractive young woman sat in the 
witness chair; she looked intelligent, too, I 


was forced to admit. One would never guess 


from her appearance that she 
genitally and (degenerately) unable to dis- 
tinguish between direct and indirect ob- 


jects. 


was con- 


She began her story. 
when I junior year 
with this—this—this English teacher.” She 


“I was a happy 
student began my 
pointed accusingly at me. 

“And then he began with participles. 
Hour after hour, day after day, he bom- 
barded the subject with participles until it 
was dying.” 

“Didn't you need to learn about partici- 
ples?” the prosecuting attorney purred. 

“Your Honor,” she said, pointing once 
more at me, “I needed to know participles 
like that person needed a hole in the head.” 
She leaned over and inspected me critically. 
“You know, your Honor, that head would 
probably be improved by a hole in it. It 
might let in some fresh air.” 

At this point, the prosecutor and _ his 
assistant pumped up. Somehow they were 
now dressed in flashy red and white cheer- 
leader outfits. Running before the jury box, 
they led the good men and true in a chant: 


One, two, three, four, 
Who are we for? 

Miss Barton! Miss Barton! 
Automatically I feet. 
“Whom!” I corrected in a loud voice. 


jumped to my 


The judge rapped hard with his gavel. 
“Sit down and shut up,” he ordered. Then 
to an attendant, “See that he don’t open 
his mouth again.” 

“Doesn't,” I muttered, and then asked, 
“Your Honor, 


may I cross-examine the 


witness?” 
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“Yes, you can,” he spat venomously. 
I heard the prosecutor say distinctly to the 


foreman of the jury, “The judge has come 
to dislike English so much that he speaks 
it incorrectly for spite.” 

I turned to the witness. 

“Miss Barton, you said that there was no 
need for you to learn participles. Is that 
correct?” 

She nodded. 

“Well then, what if you beheld a dangling 
participle? How could you recognize it? 
How would you correct it?” 

“You mean as in the sentence, ‘Clutching 
desperately at the straw of rationalization, 
I see the feeble English teacher slip beneath 
the Dead Sea of Tradition’?” 

I was speechless with anger. 

She tossed her head pertly and continued. 
“You need tell me that the 
sentence gives the impression that it is ‘I’ 


would only 
who am in serious trouble when as any fool 
but a fool can see, it is the English teacher.” 

The courtroom pulsated madly before 
me. “Never reveal that you are perturbed,” 
I mumbled to myself, quoting from The 
Manual of Educational Method. “Be cool, 
decisive, reasonable.” 

“Is that all?” 
sively, reasonably, and for good measure, 
sarcastically. 

“No, that isn’t all,” she retorted. “Year 
after year we get the same thing over and 
over in English. Do you know how many 
times I've been taught to recognize the 
subject of a sentence, when I might have 
been dramatizing scenes from Shakespeare? 
Do you know how many times I've learned 
the list of subordinate conjunctions, when I 
might have been writing letters to the 
opinion column of our school paper?” 

She turned toward the judge again. “I've 
written a poem, your Honor, that expresses 
the views of our class. It’s called 
Over, Latin’ and it goes like this: 


I demanded coolly, deci- 


‘Move 


We get new facts and new ideas 

In Chemistry and French, 

But English? Just the same dead rules, 
Old corpses with a stench 
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This apparently drew the approval of the 
prosecutor-cheerleaders, for they began once 
more to exhort the jury: 


Five, six, seven, eight, 
Who do we appreciate? 


For me the mental pressure had become 
too great, and I could only mumble weakly 
over and over, “Whom do you think you 
are? Do you know to who you are doing 
re 

The judge was rapping for order; it was 
all I could do to keep from fainting as he 
charged the jury. 


My time will be up in a few days now. 
It’s been hard work these years, splitting 
infinitives from morn till night, making 
walking sentences run on and on until I 
feel like dropping, piecing together ugly 
fragments to make still uglier fragments; 
but I've paid my debt to society, and I'm 
going out into the world a new man. 

Never again will I commit murder in the 
classroom by teaching unnecessary rules or 
superfluous jargon. Never again will I fail 
to see the composition for the commas. 
Never again will I give an assignment with- 
out asking myself, “Is there a purpose in 
this that makes it worth doing as against 
the thousands of other things I could be 
doing?” 

You see, from now on I'm going straight 
straight to the heart of the 
problem. 


English 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

It isn’t often that Tue CLEARING 
House can publish a murder trial re- 
port, so we hope that readers will make 
the most of this one. As we see it, Mr. 
Michaels, an English teacher in the 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, 
Mass., may have made a mistake in 
acting as his own defense attorney. So 
we suggest that if any reader finds him- 
self facing a similar murder rap, he 
hire himself a good mouthpiece like 
Perry Mason. 








I AM A SPASTIC: 


A case from a misunderstood group 


As told by MARY ALICE GAYLE 
to MARGARET ROBERT 


AM A SPASTIC, a victim of cerebral palsy. 

Spasticity is no disgrace, being caused by 
an accident to my nerve cells at birth, but 
because of it I have suffered extreme men- 
tal and emotional distress for the better part 
of my life. It has been only in the past few 
years that I have attained any measure ol 
peace, of becoming reconciled to my physi 
cal handicap, and of seeing before me any 
hope of happiness and contentment in life. 

My one hope of happiness lies in my plan 
for the future. Relatively few people under- 
stand spasticity and have the proper sym- 
pathetic attitude toward those so handi 
capped. The handicapped cannot cope very 
well with the situation because generally 
they are not emotionally strong enough and 
because they don’t have the understanding 
and help of those who are strong and well. 
It is my plan to train myself so that I may 
bridge that gap, so that I can make people 
see and understand, and so that I may help 
those unfortunates like me. 

In my lifetime I have suffered the tor- 
ments of the damned and have explored the 
uttermost depths of Hell itself. I have a 
thick scar on my wrist as tangible evidence 
of the despair which I have felt, but the in- 
tangible scar on my heart and soul is wider 
and thicker and tougher. 

When I was born 81 years ago, both my 
mother and I nearly died. I was blue in the 
face when I emerged into the world, and 
my first worldly experiences were being 
dipped alternately into hot and cold water 
to bring me to life. My mother, bless her, 
concerned with my life 
than with her own. My name is evidence of 


was much more 


her devotion: she promised the Blessed 


Virgin that if she would allow me to live, I 
would bear her name. 

Through some miracle, we both pulled 
through, but the doctors and my parents 
knew from the first that I would never be 
entirely right. I was a beautiful baby, so 
they tell me. My spasticity hadn't affected 
the shape of my limbs or the expression on 
my face during those first few months. But 
when it came time for me to walk and talk, 
other, people for the first time began to 
realize that I was afflicted. 

I was over two years old when I first be- 
gan my toddling, taking baby steps a full 
year after normal babies were gladdening 
their parents’ hearts with their gay running 
back and forth. My steps were slow and un- 
certain, and I took many a hard tumble. 
Indeed, it seems that my entire life has 
been spent in recovering from one broken 
bone after another. By taking it easy now, 
however, I manage very well, though I have 
a slow, lurching shuffle when I am excited, 
and my feet have a tendency to cross. 

Speech came to me even more slowly than 
the ability to walk. All my efforts resulted in 
a few gobbling sounds, some pitched high 
and some low. The effort necessary for the 
utterance of even those travesties was al- 
most overwhelming. I was nearly 25 years 
old before I could talk intelligibly, after I 
was taught by a voice teacher to keep my 


voice pitched low, to stop and start over 


when it jumped an octave, and to take my 
time in saying whatever I had to say. Good- 
ness knows, I am no Winchell yet, but I 
have made vast strides since those first difh- 
cult lessons. 

My hands, like my feet, have a tendency 
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to cross whenever I need them to serve me. 
In time } have learned to touch what I aim 
for, but oaly my forefingers behave at all 
well. The rest of my fingers behave much 
like a litter of young puppies, tumbling and 
falling in every direction without rhyme o1 
reason. 

The grotesqueness of my motions, the pe 
culiarity of my speech, all of my awkward- 
ness became accented with the births of my 
sister and brother. They were cute and 
bouncing and all that children 
should be. At first, however, I didn’t notice 


normal 


that they got all the loving and petting that 
my soul craved, all the compliments, all the 
invitations to visit with the aunts that I 
would have given either of my no-good arms 
to receive. That realization came later, and 
came with all the force of a tornado. 

It was really not until 1 started to school 
that I became conscious of how different I 
was from others. It was in contrast to the 
other pupils’ liveliness and intelligence and 
ability to read and write that I showed up 
worst. I was made the butt of cruel jokes, 
the object of derisive laughter when I fell 
over my own feet or made an attempt to 
answer a question in class. 

During my first four years in school, the 
teachers (may God forgive them, for they 
knew not what they did!) made no effort to 
help me. They considered me stupid, an 
imbecile, because I could not learn to form 
my letters or read from my reader. Later 
they ignored me in class, because, though I 
knew the answers and raised my hand as 
the others did, I couldn't talk clearly 
enough to recite. My fumbling efforts sent 
the pupils into gales of uproarious laughter, 
and the teachers considered me a nuisance 
and a disturbing element. 

The laughter conditioned my future be- 
havior in class. I had not received atten- 
tion before. I received it now, even though 
Since I 
could receive it in no other way, I began to 


it was of an unwelcome kind. 


think up bigger and better ways of being a 
brat. I threw spit balls at the others; I 
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called out loud in my strange jargon; I left 
my seat to roam the room or the halls. As I 
was promoted from class to class (to get rid 
of me or, perhaps, from pity) 1 fell farther 
and farther behind in my studies. I didn't 
because of my 
and | 
couldn't keep up. Consequently, my interest 


learn to read and write 


physical disability, just simply 
in school waned, and my bad behavior con 
stantly increased. 

I know that I must have been the source 
of constant pain and humiliation to my 
parents, but that made no difference in my 
actions. I was filled with a deep self-pity 
and an angry desire to avenge myself for all 
the slights and taunts I had received. I was 
left to my self at recess; no girls put their 


arms around me while we walked around 


the school grounds; I was not a part of the 


giggling groups who planned and executed 
gay little escapades and went to enchanting 
parties. If the blows fell heavily on my 
mother and father, I didn’t care. I was un 
happy. I was left out. I was wretched. 
Therefore let everyone around me_ be 
wretched, too! 

Ihe climax was reached during my first 
year in high school. At that point, I was 
poorly equipped scholastically, and more 
poorly still emotionally. Adding to all my 


other troubles was the fact that I was be 


coming a woman, and I began to crave the-*~ 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


A consulting school psychologist told 
us recently that of all the afflicted 
groups of pupils in our schools, § pas- 
tics are among the most misunderstood 
by both teachers and fellow-students. 
The story of Mary Alice Gayle, a spas 
tic, as told to one of her teachers, Mrs 
Robert, offers us an insight into the 
special circumstances and problems of 
the victims of cerebral palsy. Mrs. 
Robert, who taught Miss Gayle in the 
latter's adult years, outside of school, 
is a mathematics Baton 


Rouge, La., 


teacher in 


Junior High School. 
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attention of the boys. I envied the other 
girls flitting here and there, with their 
bright lipstick and cute clothes, their easy 
camaraderie with the boys, their flirting, 
their reception of surreptitious pats from 
the daring ones—it was all more than I 
could stand. | became more of a problem to 
my poor parents than ever before. 

Sometimes I wonder whether it wouldn't 
have been better if my mother had taken a 
board to me. As it was, she struggled on pa- 
tiently, discouragement and unhappiness 
making her old before her time. Her pity 
and patience just made me worse. In the 
middle of the year, I suffered a severe nery- 
ous collapse. I became entirely incorrigible. 
Nothing remained to be done but send me 
to a mental hospital. 

I wasn’t insane, and they knew it, but at 
that time there were almost no hospitals 
which dealt with purely emotional upsets. 
Where I was I could get the type of care 
and treatment best suited to my condition, 
though there was a social stigma attached 
to it. And I’m sure that my parents were 
considering the welfare of my sister and 
brother, who were then approaching their 
teens. 

At any rate, I was an inmate intermit- 
tently for nearly ten years. When I got bet- 
ter, they sent me home, but I was able to 
stay for short periods only. How my parents 
stood it, ll never know. 

I would like to pass over my years spent 
there—those cruel hard-hearted attendants, 
filth, 
Nothing could be worse for a sane, intelli- 


the the inadequate nursing staff. 


behind 
walls with the kinds of people who were 


gent person than to be shut up 
patients there. But it was there, within 
those grim walls, that I met my first real 
friend. 

I was recuperating from a fractured el 
bow suffered in a fall down some steps. I 
was even more upset than usual, for in re- 
sponse to my cries for help after the fall, the 


attendants had threatened me with a whip- 
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ping if I didn’t hush up. They did tie me 
to my bed. It was four hours before I re- 
ceived medical attention. I was still wallow- 
ing ‘n a slough of self-pity when my angel 
in disguise walked in. 

John Curran was not a doctor of medi- 
cine; he was a psychologist who had gained 
his experience in rehabilitating the war- 
wounded. He silently examined my chart, 
and as silently examined me. Then, looking 
me straight in the eye, he said, in effect: 
“Get up there. 

that self-control 
won't cure. You have plenty of sense. Go 


from There is nothing 


wrong with you proper 


use it. Learn something so that you can 
help others in your predicament.” 

He didn’t really say those words, nor 
were any miracles accomplished in the bat 
ting of an eye. What he really did was to 
utilize the technique of non-directive coun- 
seling and let me talk the poisons out of 
my system. He let me convince myself that 
I was not in a hopeless condition. True, I 
knew that I could never be cured of my 
cerebral palsy. I knew that no operation or 
medicine could change my physical condi- 
tion. But I knew, too, that I didn’t have to 
stay in that horrible place and feel sorry for 
myself. 

I love that man. I had only one set-back 
during those three years of grueling work 
with him, and that came about when I was 
threatened with the loss of his help be 
cause of some obstreperous action of mine. 
I was so alarmed that I tried to kill myself 
by cutting my left wrist with a sliver of 
glass from a window pane. The scar is there 
now, and it won't go away, any more than 
the memory of John Curran will ever go 
away. He found out about the threats, and 


though we had to buck the entire hospital, 
we went on with our treatments. 

From Mr. Curran I learned to face the 
truth. It wasn't always pleasant, but many 


people have found out that life is not al- 
ways pleasant. I found that loving someone 
was almost as satisfying and stimulating as 
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being loved. I realized that any loving that 
came my way would have to be done by me, 
and I determined to love those who needed 
it as well as those to whom love came nat- 
urally. 

When I was sent home from the hospital, 
I was aided not only by my parents, but by 
one of my former teachers, Miss Caro Lane. 
Luckily for me, Miss Lane had become the 
consultant with a newly created branch of 
the State Department of Education which 
provided for education and rehabilitation 
of handicapped children and adults unde 
35 years of age. She has become the second 
great love of my life. I call her Aunt Caro, 
for she personifies all those things which my 
real aunts lacked. 

Through the offices of Aunt Caro I took 
up my studies again and determined to 
finish high school. The new law provided 
approximately $300 a year to pay a teacher 
for each home-bound student. Aunt Caro 
obtained for me a wonderful teacher, one 
who had retired after a long, successful 
teaching career, Mrs. May Lee Denham. 
Our work started on October 1, 1949, and 
we had covered nearly all of my freshman 
English, civics, American history, and world 
history, when her tired heart quit beating 
on February 17, 1950. 

I was desolated, not only because I loved 
her so much, but because I was lost again. 
My new-found friend no longer existed. But 
after two long, nerve-wracking months, an- 
other teacher was found, Mrs. Margaret 
Robert. She teaches in a high school all 
day, but she found time for me after school 
and fast became my fourth love. 

In June of 1952 I walked down the aisle 
with the graduating class and received my 


Three rules on how to teach 
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diploma. All summer I sold Christmas 
cards, though I realized it was merely a 
stop-gap. I consulted with Mr. Seid Hend 
ricks of the State Department of Education 
for help in finding my place in the working 
world. I worked for a while in the Uni- 
versity clinic to see if I was physically and 
emotionally able to carry on there, but to 
my sorrow found the work too hard. Now I 
am enrolled in business school, having 
passed the arithmetic entrance exam with 
flying colors and enrolled in bookkeeping 
and typing. I don’t know that I'll be able to 
get a job when I have finished, or that I'll 
finish, but I'm in there trying. 

I have a long way to go yet and it is 
going to be hard. But I have found that 
hard things can’t lick me anymore. I am 
adjusting myself emotionally and socially 


so that I can mingle with groups and take 


the same amount of successes and disap- 


pointments as they. I am finding joy in at 
tending basketball games (Bob Pettit is my 
favorite player as I met hin at the house of 
my teacher), baseball games, football games, 
and boxing matches. I am taking lessons in 
swimming with the handicapped classes and 
am doing so well that I even help with the 
instruction of the smaller ones. 

I am taking an active part in my church 
and in the recently created Society for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, an or- 
yanization partially inspired by my success. 
| have learned not to be afraid to cook, and 
I can clean house about as well as the next 
one. I shop and help my mother run the 
house. And I have learned the greatest les- 
son of all: How to conquer myself. I'm on 
my way; and with the help of my friends 
and teachers, I'll get there! 


Talk realistically, convince students that you are genuinely 


interested in them, and make it clear that you'll break their blooming necks if they don't 


work.—Harotp I 
quoted in the New York Herald Tribune 


REED, upon retiring after 4o years of teaching at Cornell University, as 





He brings in the money: 


THE DIRECTOR 
of DEVELOPMENT 


By 
HOWARD L. JONES 


HERE Is a relatively new administrative 
‘T aate being hung on a large number of 
college office doors these days—“director of 
development.” In some instances the title 
of vice president or assistant to the presi- 
dent is preferred, as one which doesn’t carry 
with it the implications of the word “devel- 
opment,” but in most cases the responsibili- 
ties which this person carries are the same— 
fund raising. 

The director of development, or what- 
ever other title is assigned, is the person 
who assumes, under the president and the 
board of trustees, responsibility for raising 
the expendable and capital monies which 
seem to be needed in increasing quantity. 
He, or she, spends some time on campus 
making plans, “studying prospects,” writing 
presentations, and attending committee 
meetings, but a great deal of time is spent 
“on the road.” This person is, in many ways, 
the “traveling salesman” for the institution. 

The increasing demands placed on the 
president and the impact of inflation 
coupled with reduced endowment purchas- 
ing power have made this new function one 
of vital importance. Tuition rates, almost 
universally, have not kept pace with in- 
creased living costs. While endowments in 
most colleges continue to grow, the per- 
centage of educational cost which they 
cover continues to drop, and the ever-pres- 
ent gap between tuition and cost-per-stu- 
dent continues to widen. Therefore, the 
development officer. 

This person usually has an office near to 


that of the president, a secretary who 
spends a large share of her time studying 
the files, and ready access to all that is 
known about the alumni and parent bodies. 
If he is fortunate, he is the executive officer 
for a “development committee” or “devel- 
opment council” composed of trustees, 
parents, and prominent alumni, with rep- 
resentation from the faculty and the stu- 
dent body. 

In some cases lines of responsibility run 
from the director of development direct to 
the board of trustees, with the president of 
the university serving as a member of the 
development committee or council. In 
other cases responsibility is to and from 
the top administrative officer of the institu- 
tion. Whatever the lines on the chart may 
indicate, the director of development must 
work closely with the president, as he is the 
person who, following analysis and prepa- 
ration, is most likely to “make the sale.” 

The tax-supported institution doesn't 
face the really critical problem which con- 
fronts the independent college. As costs go 
up so do taxes, and as the tax income of 
the state increases so do the appropriations 
to the state colleges. Their fund-raising 
problems are most frequently associated 
with the “extra”—albeit important and ed- 
ucationally sound—projects or buildings 
which are desired. .The independent college 
is, on the other hand, literally fighting for 
its life. 

The typical independent college story is 
something like this. During a period when 
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living costs have more than doubled, tui- 
tion rates have increased by only 60 per 
cent. During the same period endowment 
income in terms of real purchasing power 
has dropped off, even with modest increases 
in capital account. Therefore increasing 
reliance is placed upon appeals to alumni, 
parents of present and former students, and 
members of the immediate community. 
Every effort is made to convince the corpo- 
rate world that they have an important 
stake in independent education and to con- 
vince the charitable foundations that the 
particular college in question is worthy of 
support. 

The director of development becomes 
“prospect minded.” After a short time on 
the job it is almost impossible for him to 
view any human being except in terms of 
two questions: “Is there a gift potential 
here?”"—and if so—“What is the best pro- 
cedure to follow?” He is haunted by the 
fact which has been proved many times— 
that a “prospect,” if invited by the wrong 
person at the wrong time, may give a small 
amount of money, while the same “pros- 
pect,” invited by the right person at the 
right time, may make a major contribution. 
At the same time, the pressure is on to 
get results so that the bills can be paid and 
the. buildings maintained. 

The director of development must think 
in both long-range and short-run terms. As 
most alumni are worth more dead than 
alive, the bequest or insurance assignment 
possibility is most important. Every inde- 
pendent college is engaged in an effort to 
convince its graduates that Alma Mater 
should be included in their wills. As most 
corporate bodies are still far from con- 
vinced that they must carry a fair share of 
the cost of independent education, the 
problem of educating them is a long-range 
task. Here the recently created Council for 
Financial Aid to Education and the various 
state and regional “cooperatives” are play- 
ing a major role; as they prosper the respon- 
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sibility of the individual development ofh- 
cer is reduced. 

As difficult a problem as any is that of 
relationships with other members of the 
faculty. They are, to a large extent, inti- 
mately involved in the results of the effort, 
for if there is any one place where the inde- 
pendent college must assign an increasing 
share of its income, it is to faculty salaries. 


The tendency, sometimes in jest but some- 


times serious, is to ask of the development 
officer: “Well—how much money came in 
today?” This can be answered for a limited 
period of time with the explanation that 
fund raising is a long-term proposition, but 
it helps no end if every now and then a 
few gifts can be reported. Most colleges are 
bringing faculty members actively into the 
development picture, both for educational 
purposes and because they themselves are 
often the best possible salesmen for the in- 
stitution. Given a fund-raising opportunity, 
they respond with alacrity and perform the 
function well. 

Fortunately, the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association and the American 
Alumni Council have been on their toes 
as this new kind of responsibility has as- 
sumed increasing importance. At annual 
and regional meetings they are making it 
possible for those persons so involved to get 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Jones makes it clear that most 
of us, as college alumni, will be hear- 
ing “in increasing frequency” from a 
Director of Development. The D. of 
D. is a comparatively new phenomenon 
in a large and growing number of 
colleges and universities. Under this or 
some other title, he is an assistant to 
the president with the responsibility 
of fund raising—of finding the money 
to keep his institution going. If you 
are an alumnus of Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N.Y., Dr. Jones has a per- 
sonal interest in you—for he is the 
D. of D. there. 
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together and trade ideas and experiences. 
In their publications they are assigning 
more space to discussion of the problems 
associated with fund raising and, as a 
matter of fact, from both groups they have 
provided 2 large number of persons who 
have moved into development positions. 


Everyone, be he alumnus, corporate 


- Jricks. of 


GROUP GUIDANCE-—Get two test pro- 
files with a carbon inside for each student. 
Include all the tests given to date. Let the 
student write in his percentile or standard 
score. Keep one for your class or cumulative 
folder and have him keep the other for 
group and individual interviews during his 
school tenure. This is an indirect and effec- 
tive means of arousing interest and orient- 


ing students about the significance of their 
test scores. Achievement tests and reading 
tests can sometimes be handled this way.— 
Andrew D. Roberts, El Cajon Park Educa- 
tional Center, San Diego, Cal. 


PAPER “FILMSTRIPS”—Students 
make drawings on 6 x 6-inch oak tag or 
drawing paper and connect them together 
with scotch tape to make a library of paper 
strips for use on the opaque projector. These 


can 


Epitor’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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director, foundation official, parent, or just 
plain citizen, will be hearing in increasing 
frequency from the director of develop- 
ment, whose major ambition is contained 
in the statement: “There is nothing wrong 
with this college that a few million dollars 
couldn't cure.” Treat him well when he 
calls. 


the Jrade 
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are similar to filmstrips but are student 
made and designed to fit specific units on 
such topics as “Helpful and Harmful In 
sects,” “Stars of the Northern Sky,” “The 
Solar System,” “Parts of a Flower,” “Parts of 
a Leaf,” etc. These paper strips are pulled 
through the opaque projector in a similat 
way to filmstrips on a filmstrip projector. 
Che effect is similar, the cost is nothing, the 
value as a student-made aid is great.— 
Harold Hainfeld, Roosevelt School, Union 
City, N. J. 


BINGO HISTORY-—As a drill in Ameri- 
can history, make a list of 75 questions 
which can be answered by one word or date. 
Write the answers on Bingo cards, and pro- 
ceed as in that game. As the teacher asks the 
question indicated by the number drawn, 
those who have the answer cover the space. 
—Margaret Robert, Baton Rouge, La., High 
School. 


CLASS HISTORIAN—For 
choose a “class historian” to keep track in a 
note- or scrapbook the activities of the 


each class 


group, with possible snapshots, clippings, 
samples of work, minutes, etc. A committee 
may well aid by taking separate responsi- 
bilities. Bequeathed to incoming classes, 
such historians’ books are excellent orien- 
tation and stimulation. 





Greater holding power for the big prom: 


SOMETHING BETTER 
THAN DANCING 


By 
FRANK SISK 


HREE TeENAGERS Die in Wreck,” 

“Crash Kills 4 H.S. Students,” “Atter- 
Prom Crash Injures 6" are shocking—but 
not unexpected—Saturday morning head- 
lines in the Des Moines Register in late 
April and early May each year. 

I don’t know whether it is a universal 
custom, but here in Iowa it has become a 
widely accepted practice for high school 
juniors and seniors to gobble down the 
food at the annual junior-senior banquets 
and then “take off.” 

There was no moral issue at stake at our 
school, as students went in groups of about 
six or eight to a car, and there has never 
been any evidence of drinking. They merely 
wanted to see who could travel the greatest 
distance before coming home the next 
morning. I don’t know what the official 
record is, but I have heard unconfirmed 
reports that the round trip to Chicago (over 
5,00 miles) has been made. 

Fortunately we have never had any of 
our students involved in an auto wreck on 
any of these all-night trips, but many com- 
munities in Iowa have been stunned by 
the tragic news which makes the headlines. 

Our juniors and seniors were so anxious 
to get started that for three or four years 
the prom, which had traditionally followed 
the banquet, was discontinued. It was just 
as well, as by 9:30 the only ones left were 
the teachers and the mothers washing the 
dishes. 

It seemed a shame. There was so much 
effort and expense involved—by the juniors 
who decorated the gymnasium, the mothers 


who prepared the food and the fathers who 
footed the bills for new formals and new 
suits for this short-lived affair. It was beau- 
tiful while it lasted, but it ended all too 
soon—and its end marked the beginning of 
an eight-hour period of dread for the par- 
ents and teachers. 

Last spring the principal of Wapello 
High School and a few of our juniors be 
gan to work on plans for a prom which 
might appeal sufficiently to the juniors and 
seniors that they would want to stay 
“home.” As their plans were formulated 
and made known, parents, townspeople, 
and merchants asked to be allowed to help. 
Student committees were appointed to 
carry out plans, and they received perfect 
cooperation from everyone who was asked 
to do, give, loan, or donate anything. 

The parents and teachers were not sure 
the new plans would accomplish their 
purpose of keeping our young people off 
the highway. However, we did have one 
thing in our favor—the students themselves 
were enthusiastic about the plans for the 
evening. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

If it is the custom in your commé- 
nity for young couples to desert the 
junior-senior prom soon after the ban- 
quet ts over, you may be interested in 
Mr. Sisk’s story of a program that held 
the students on the scene at the 1953 
prom of Wapello, la., High School. 
That’s where the author teaches. 
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It turned out to be a very nice affair, 
about the nicest school party I have at- 
tended in 14 years of teaching. The first- 
floor hall had been transformed into a 
lobby furnished with easy chairs, divans, 
end tables, table and floor lamps, and the 
other comforts found in a hotel lobby (ex- 
cept ash trays). The vocal music room had 
been turned into a powder room, complete 
with vanity tables. 

The gymnasium was no longer a gymna- 
sium but a beautifully decorated banquet 
room. (It was amazing that the juniors 
even felt like attending after working so 
hard up until such a short time previously.) 
The dinner was prepared by the juniors’ 
mothers and served by costumed waiters 
and waitresses from the sophomore class. 

Following the dinner, we went to the 
auditorium to watch the Marciano-Walcott 
heavyweight fight on television. It was 
only 8:00, but the plans received their first 
test. The fight ended before most of us 
were seated, and the prom was not sched- 
uled to begin until 9:00. Would the pupils 
stay? They did. 

The mothers and dads cleared the gym- 
nasium of the tables while we visited in the 
lobby or watched TV, and from 9:00 until 
12:30 dance music was played by a band 
which the parents helped the juniors to 
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finance. The lunch room had been fixed 
up as a snack bar and had plenty of sand- 
wiches and cold drinks for the asking. 

After the dance a double-feature movie 
program was shown in the auditorium. Be- 
tween the two movies the students had 
lined up a “vaudeville” program of school 
talent. The two movies were furnished by 
the merchants and businessmen of the 
town. At the end of the second movie, one 
junior boy looked outside and exclaimed, 
“Why—it’s daylight!” His surprise was 
typical of all. The night had passed, and 
so quickly. 

There was one more event. The fathers 
had breakfast ready. They had prepared 
pancakes, bacon, sausage, eggs, and coffee. 
By 7:00 A.M. the junior-senior prom was 
over. 

This all-night junior-senior prom was not 
original with us nor was it as elaborate as 
others that have been held in Iowa. It is 
true that a few students left and later 
returned, and some left and did not return; 
however, almost all of the students were in 
the building all the time. 

The parents, teachers, and students were 
all highly pleased with the way their plans 
turned out. Last year it was something new. 
Maybe this year no one will stay. Who can 
tell? It is worth trying again, though. 


Hogs With $50 Neckties? 


And we need, above all, a philosophy which will 
contend that the goods of the mind are the only 
true riches—that Socrates was right when he said 
that a miserable man was better than a contented 
hog. 


Such a philosophy we shall never have while it is 
possible to advertise $50 neckties and $7.50 back 
scratchers even as we send, for example, students of 
the performing arts to the kind of building which 
is supposed to serve them in New York. We shall 
not do it while we enable every salesman of second- 
hand automobiles to live in the choice suburbs while 


our teachers, because of financial limitations, live 
on Third Avenue. 


To be sure, I wish our teachers were a group who, 
like the followers of Francis of Assisi, would throw 
away their good clothes, put on gunny sacks instead, 
tie strings around their midriffs, and go out to 
preach the educational gospel. But I have tried it, 
minus the gunny sack and the string. It will not 
work out in a society which is that of our industrial 
revolution.—Grorce N. SHuster in Teachers College 
Record. 





ADULT EDUCATION: 
Old Folks Tell Their Needs 


By 
EDGAR LOGAN 


HAT CAN the public schools do about 

Grandad or Grandma? There are more 
old folks around today than ever before in 
America’s history. 

Thanks to modern medicine and easier 
living conditions, many oldsters are still 
hale and hearty in their twilight years. 
Large numbers of them are forced to re- 
tire while they are still at the peak of their 
mental powers. Those who are not going 
about their affairs vigorously the same as 
formerly are wishing they could. Being 
forced to retire on a pitifully small pen- 
sion in a time of great inflation can be 
a sobering and heartbreaking experience. 

The problem of what to do about our 


fastgrowing aging population is one that 
needs the consideration of every person in- 
terested in education. Since most of us be- 


lieve that education is a life-long process, 
we can’t just concentrate on youngsters 
and relegate lively oldsters to the limbo 
of the past. 

How have peoples of other generations 
solved the old-folks problem? History tells 
us that primitive races sometimes put the 
weak and aged out to starve when they got 
in the way. In the 19th Century Grandma 
was supposed to be content with her rocker 
and her knitting. Grandad was supposed to 
join the rocking chair brigade, too—only he 
didn’t knit—he smoked his pipe in the light 
of the setting sun. 

Now what about the Senior Citizens of 
the Twentieth Century? What is happen- 
ing to them? Recently, as an exchange 
teacher to Seattle from Detroit, I had the 
privilege of attending a workshop session 
of the Family Life Education Department 


of the Seattle Public Schools. The meeting 
was held at the Central YMCA for the 
purpose of considering activity needs of 
elder citizens and their relationships with 
their children. Similar meetings are being 
held in many cities throughout the United 
States. With medicine prolonging life and 
reducing health problems of the aged, the 
older folks have become an important con- 
sideration for adult-education programs. 

Old-timers who attended the meeting 
made it clear that they were tired of just 
being entertained. There are several clubs 
here in Seattle which offer them card play- 
ing, shuffle board, and dancing. But the 
oldsters made it clear that while they were 
pleased with the recreation facilities offered, 
they want to do more than just that. They 
want to be helpful to other persons. They 
want to feel that they are needed. 

The great need of older people to feel 
that they are needed by their children and 
their grandchildren and their friends came 
out time and time again during the meet- 
ing. 

A great-grandmother declared, “There 
are those of us who have been in business 
all our lives. We want an outlet for our 
steam. I've tried helping my family, but 
they push me out. They seem to think 
that I'm a perfectionist. I'm not. I just like 
to see things done the right way—that's 
usually the easiest way.” 

A great-uncle said with a trace of bitter- 
ness in his voice, “I could still contribute 
something to society if people would only 
let me, but my company put me on the shelf 
when I was still in the prime of life. And 
now social security won't let me go out and 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Logan recently attended a meet 
ing held by the Seattle, Wash., Public 
Schools to consider the adult-education 
needs of elderly, retired people. Many 
elder citizens spoke at the meeting on 
the kinds of classes they would like to 
attend. The author believes that many 
CLEARING House readers will be inter- 
ested in the consensus of opinions ex- 
pressed by this group. Mr. Logan, a 
member of the faculty of Denby High 
School, Detroit, Mich., is an exchange 
teacher in a Seattle high school during 
the current school year. 





try to earn a decent living. I wish I could 
regain my self-respect by doing something 
useful for others.” 

“I guess I'm lucky,” chirped a_bright- 
eyed octogenarian. “My three daughters 
fight to get me to do their baby-sitting.” 

“You are fortunate!” said another lady. 
“My married children make me feel so use- 
less. They act as though I don’t know any 
thing.” 

Mrs. Elba Crum, family-life consultant 
for the Seattle Public Schools, who presided 
over the meeting, mentioned that it was too 
bad that a place for older people to gather, 
where they can meet persons of the same 
age, is lacking in most towns. Oldsters are 
beyond the scope of the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. and clubs do not fill the gap in 
their lives. 

Churches are doing a good job in using 
the but 
several men pointed out that most males 


abilities of many older women; 
would like a place where they could use 
tools to build things or to make repairs. A 
retired worker said, “Men like to work with 
their hands. Many of us retired fellows have 
no room and little money for real tools. I 
signed up for a hobby class at the Y.M.C.A. 
and later for one in the public schools, but 
I felt like an outsider among young boys 
and girls. After a while I just seemed to lose 


interest in the project—didn’t go back.” 


“I hang around the public library a lot,” 
said one white-thatched fellow. “It’s a funny 
thing, though, to watch us oldtimers in the 
Reading Room. You would think we were 
great scholars, but do you know why the 
library is such a popular place with most of 
us? It’s because we have no other place to 
go in bad weather. We get tired of just 
walking the streets. We get lonesome. So we 
go to the library to sit with other guys out 
age—even though it’s against the rules to 
talk to one another.” 

“You fellows have the wrong slant on 
libraries,” said a quick-moving, alert-look- 
ing woman. “I spend a lot of my time in the 
library, but I have a hobby. I don’t just 
waste my time. You see, I enter contests. I 
do my research in the library. Sometimes, | 
write recipes and prize-winning letters as a 
result of my reading in the library. I'm 
working on a puzzle-contest right now. I 
seldom win anything big, but this hobby 
keeps my mind active and expands my in- 
terests.”” 

A long-fingered lady said that she be- 
lieved that many older people could be in- 
terested in ceramics. “It 
be nice,” she said, “if we could form a 
ceramics group in 


would certainly 
our neighborhood 
schools.” 

“Yes, and why not have tools and wood- 
working hobbycraft classes in several schools 
just devoted to people over 60?” said a 
man. 

“Many of us who have to live on our social 
can't afford the 

the many interesting adult 
the Mrs. 
Morgan. “We need low-tuition classes at 


security even tuition 
charged for 
classes at University,” said a 
our neighborhood schools. We wouldn't 
conflict too much with existing evening 
programs for young people. In a city like 


this there are always persons with money 


who will help with such a plan, but we 
wouldn't really need much. We older people 


appreciate the value of money. No one 
needs to squander funds on us.” 
Among activities suggested for considera- 
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tion by public-school and civic officials were 
the organization of groups with musical in- 
terests, oil painting, discussion of public 
problems, book reviewing, making over 
clothing, helping handicapped persons. 

Not too much emphasis was placed on a 
variety of hobby classes in the public 
schools, because it was felt that churches, 
lodges, service clubs, and city recreation 
committees were already doing much to 
entertain oldsters. 

“What we would like to have the public 
schools do for us,” said an old man, “is to 
teach us a few skills that will permit us to 
enjoy the dignity of useful work once 
more.”’ 

“We would like,” said a dignified old 
gentleman, “to learn how to be more useful 
to our younger relatives and friends, and we 
would like to keep from becoming selfish 
and petty—the twin companions of old 
age’s aches and pains.” 

“It is so easy to begin living in the past 
and to feel that all the old days were golden 
ones, if we don’t have immediate interests 
to occupy our attention. It’s such a long 
time between 7 a.M. and bedtime when you 
have no regular job to do,” sighed a sweet- 
faced senior citizen. 

There were questions about the means 
of starting an activities center in some of 
the schools; what organizations might be 
available to help; whether the mayor could 
be interested in 


such a program; how 


other older people could be reached for 


“Frame 


She doesn't know, 
Poor soul, that she’s a pariah 
She still says “field” 


Or “unit”—meaning “area”! 


Oup Forks Tet! 


of Reference” 
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new ideas; means of financing; and there 
was interest in how other communities are 
attempting to solve their old-age problems. 

The meeting ended on a hopeful note. It 
was generally agreed that anyone with ideas 
would be warmly the 


welcomed to next 


session. These older people were happy to 


learn that the Seattle Public Schools were 
genuinely interested in the problems of 
their age group. It was felt that the family- 
life program of the Seattle Public Schools 
should continue to have group discussions 
of problems peculiar to the aging. It was 
hoped that a survey could be made of all 
facilities already offered in the community 
for older people. Church and school lead- 
ers interested in these problems were in- 
vited to attend the next meeting. 


I came away from the session with the 
feeling that a definite beginning had been 
made toward the solution of the problems 
of many bewildered, lonely, and rejected 
older people. I had just met a group of 
senior citizens eager and willing to use 
their ambitions and energies for the good 
of society. It seemed to me that it was up to 
the rest of us—the young and middle-aged 
people—to find some means of helping these 
older citizens to be happy and useful. 

Perhaps the answer to many of these 
problems lies in the better use of the facili- 
ties that we already have in the nation’s 
public schools. Shall we open our hearts 
and our schools to Grandad and Grandma? 


for Teacher X 


And, primrose-pathed, 

She's straightway headed for the devil 

She hasn't yet 

Referred to grade or high school “level”! 


—THeopore Ceperserc in 
The English Journal 





THREE SCIENCE 
CLUBS IN ONE 


By 
GUY P. FRANCK 


HERE ARE three science clubs in the 

University High School at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Every pupil in a science 
class is a member of one of these clubs. 

The general-science class has named its 
club The Atoms. The biology class thought 
that The Dissectors would be a very appro- 
priate name, and the physics class selected 
The Protons as a name. There are 72 mem- 
bers in these three science clubs and each of 
the members is also a member of the Science 
Clubs of America—our parent organization. 
Yes, our high school has three science clubs 
in one. Next year, we plan to organize a 
chemistry club. 

The three science clubs are a part of the 
high school allied-activities program. Each 
club meets twice a month during a regular 
55-minute class period. For participation in 
a science club, each pupil receives one-half 
semester hour of allied-activities credit. The 
president and the secretary of each club, 
each receive one semester hour of credit. 

In past years, the University High School 
Science Club tried to have meetings before 
school, after school, in the evenings, and 
during an activity period. None of these 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Instead of one science club, Univer- 
sity High School, University of Wyo- 
ming at Laramie, has three different 
science clubs that are divisions of one 
club. The organization of these clubs, 
and what their members are accom- 
plishing, are explained by the author. 
He is assistant professor in science edu- 
cation at the University. 
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times was completely successful. It was 
always difficult to have all members present 
at the “before school,” “after school,” and 
“evening meetings.” Student 
science found it difficult to participate be- 
cause of schedule conflicts and college ac- 


m teachers in 


tivities. The half-hour activity period was 
too short to accomplish very much. The 
present arrangement of having a science 
club meeting during a regular class period 
has solved these problems. 

The administrators of the high school 
have been sympathetic toward this plan and 
have recognized the value of the science- 
club activities. Some time may be lost in 
regular class work but the club activities 
have certainly made up for this loss by de- 
veloping a keener interest and better un- 
derstanding of science in general. 

With 72 
that it would be very difficult to develop 
interest in science-club activities. This has 


club members, one might think 


not been the case at all and no member has 
been forced to do anything that he did not 
wish to do. It is possible to find science 
interest in the fast, the average, and the slow 
pupils. The degree of interest and accom- 
plishment will vary considerably, of course. 

What are some science-club activities in 
which pupils are interested? One of the 
favorite activities is the observation of sci- 
films, with 
Pupils also enjoy film strips and prepared 
slides shown with a microprojector. They 
are interested in science models, charts, pic- 
tures, animal and plant specimens, living 


ence discussion afterwards. 


things in the classroom, and physical-science 
apparatus. 
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Last year, the pupils concentrated on 
pupil-prepared science demonstrations for 
their club meetings. They found a great 
deal of interesting demonstration material 
in Kenneth M. Swezey's book entitled Sci- 
ence Magic (McGraw-Hill). There were 
times, of course, when the teacher had to 
provide guidance and help. 

Every club member tries to complete 
some kind of a science project each semester. 
This year, a general-science pupil made a 
very nice model of a lift pump. Two girls 
in the biology club made an extensive study 
of fresh-water shrimp and reported their 
findings to the club. A boy in the physics 
club made a workable model of a jet engine. 
Another boy made a model of a steam tur- 
bine. 

Making science scrapbooks is a favorite 
project for some of the club members. A girl 
in the biology club, whose father is a 
taxidermist, mounted bits of skin of eigh- 
teen different African animals and took pic- 
tures of the mounted specimens. These she 
placed in her scrapbook along with a com- 
plete write-up on each of the animals. 
Touching and studying the skins of such 
animals as the gnu, the eland, the.wart hog, 
the lion, and the oryx was a new and inter- 
esting experience for the club members. 

Some members have made studies which 
have ranged in subject from atomic energy 
to zebras. The use of adult speakers has 
proved to be good. A well-organized field 
trip also has its place as a club activity. It 
has not been a difficult task to find local 
speakers or to make a survey of the con- 
munity in order to discover possibilities for 
field trips. These types of responsibilities 
are carried on by committees within the 
clubs. 


The investigation of vocations in the sci- 
ence field has been a popular activity among 
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the club members. Vocational guidance and 
the identification of those talented in sci- 
ence are two very important objectives that 
the science club sponsor should keep in 
mind, A rather large number of our high- 
school pupils enter the science fields upon 
graduation, and it is possible that the en- 
couragement and guidance they received 
were determining factors in their selections. 

Another project that can be carried on by 
a club is the raising and care of different 
kinds of animals. Snakes, mice, rats, turtles, 
parakeets, frogs, hamsters, toads, gophers, 
and salamanders are some of the animals 
that have been observed and studied in the 
cages of the science laboratory. Diet experi 
ments have been carried on with some of 
these animals. The Dissectors Club has pro- 
vided the plants and animals for the labora- 
tory aquarium, which is continually the 
center of attraction and interest. The antics 
of a long, black leech in this aquarium have 
astonished many of the pupil observers. 
Motors and other electrical apparatus made 
by the science pupils make us wonder about 
their potential abilities. There seems to be 
no end to the activities in which a science 
club can participate. 

Some University High School science- 
club members have taken part in science 
contests. One pupil received honorable-men- 
tion recognition in the Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Talent Search. Last year, a ninth-grade 
pupil won a first prize in a Current Science 
and Aviation contest. Another pupil won 
first place in a state physics contest. More 
than twenty have received superior ratings 
for their papers and projects at meetings of 
the Colorado-Wyoming Junior Academy of 
Science. 

It is apparent from the preceding state- 
ments that the author is a firm advocate 
of high-school science clubs. 


The United Nations, one of the world’s leading publishers, produces between two 
hundred and three hundred titles a year. These include social, economic, and legal reports, 
and publications explaining the work and aims of the United Nations.—R. T. Sotts-Conen 


in The Social Studies. 





5 Assembly Programs 
by the DRAMA CLASS 


By 


FRANCES BOWYER 


HIRTY-FIVE energetic, fun-loving young- 
wT oe then a watchful, wary faculty 
member; thirty students with the spring of 
expectancy tightly wound, ready to let go, 
then another anxious pedagogue. 

Multiply that until you have accounted 
for fourteen hundred young people, rang- 
ing from the seventh to the twelfth grade, 
and you have the picture of the usual as- 
sembly arrangement at Lima South High 
School. The students resented it, and so 
did the faculty. 

And what of the drama program that 
the students back stage were waiting to 
present? Drama's vitality and sustenance 
depend upon the response it evokes, and 
response must be released actively by the 
ones who respond. Now, we can't afford to 
demand that our young people like every- 
thing they see. They need to learn discrim 
ination by seeing much and drawing com- 
parisons. We cannot demand that they re- 
spond passively to everything presented for 
them. Some drama is amusing and calls 
forth laughter; some is full of tension and 
creates mounting excitement and whispered 
comments; some is dull and elicits inatten- 
tion and all the disciplinary ills that ac- 
company inattention; all drama that has 
for its protagonists and antagonists the 
students whose classmates sit in the audi- 
ence is irresistibly funny. 

The situation begins to shape up like 
the irresistible force and the immovable 
object. Yet it is this situation that our 
drama classes are committed to for our 
1953-1954 project. We have had one fail- 
ure, one draw, and one success. Since we 
plan to present five student-directed, stu- 


~ 


o 
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dent-supervised programs, we have two to 
go. 

In the, past we have presented most of 
our programs to the entire student body. 
Our first step toward emancipation of re- 
sponse was to limit our audience, dividing 
it into two groups, or possibly more: 7-8-9 
and 10-11-12, possibly g-10 and 11-12 and 
7-8. Thus we are able to suit the presenta- 
tion to the age group. 

Then we decided to charge five cents for 
admission, permitting those who did not 
wish to attend to remain in their home- 
reoms. We knew, of course, that most stu- 
dents would pay the five cents to get out of 
the homeroom, but we believed that we 
could take care of this by education, ex- 
planation, and discussion, and by present- 
ing the type of drama that only those 
interested in drama would 
attend. 


continue to 

Admission prices necessitated the making 
of posters, the printing and selling of 
tickets. Thus we could coordinate the serv- 
ices of the commercial and art departments, 
something we had long wished to do, since 
we believe that drama is a necessary part of 
the entire school program. Selling gave 
experience in handling crowds and money 
and in banking the receipts; it also required 
responsibility for being on time at the ticket 
booth. 

The ticket booth was another step in our 
emancipation from the too-intense adult 
supervision that we were trying to avoid. 
Tickets were sold at the booths instead of 
through the homerooms. The booth itself 
could be made a part of the show: a moun- 
tain drama could call for a log-cabin booth; 
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a seafaring drama could call for a nautical 
booth equipped with life savers and yacht- 
ing caps. 

The play itself fulfilled the very vital 
need that makes drama a necessary part of 
the high-school curriculum. Our children 
must do more than sit in our classrooms 
and absorb knowledge. That saps their 
initiative—denies them the expression, the 
initiative that knowledge should inspire. 
We are the doers as well as the thinkers. 
Drama, too, must offer to the child a means 
of release for emotions that cannot find an 
otherwise safe release. 

In one of our classes we are doing crea- 
tive drama. They tear the assignment out 
of my hands. Before one assignment is an- 
nounced they demand the next. On learn- 
that the for 
would be “And then I discovered that I'd 


ing assignment tomorrow 
been dreaming,” one girl of unusual sensi- 
tivity and intelligence said fervently, “Oh, 
oh, I'm glad. I'm glad. Then I can do the 
story of Marian,” Marian being a girl 
whose misfortune had saddened her friends 
and caused them much anxiety. A shy, awk- 
ward lad played out his unsureness with 
his friends in a war scene that let him over- 
come his cowardice and rescue his wounded 
pal under enemy gunfire. So the student- 
directed permits the interested 
drama student to take full charge of a 
production, a one-act play, and, after the 
group has selected it, cast, direct, and pro- 
duce it. The director is there when needed, 


drama 


but in the background—ready to help, but 


helping only when asked. 

All techniques of drama, gesture, move- 
ment, motivated action, use of stage area, 
balance, reaction, can be taught actively, 
the student Both the student 
director and his co-workers benefit by work- 


as works. 
ing together on a job and learning, some- 
times through tears, that the job is the 
important factor to which the personalities 
involved must be subjugated at times. 
The director learns that to lead is to in 
vite criticism, that one must make decisions 
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and accept the consequences, that one must 
use initiative or develop it if he finds his 
confidence failing him. But, to me, the 
finest thing he learns is that Ted, whom he 
thought was a negative character, can give 
a sensitive, moving performance; that Ann 
has a quality of attractiveness that had 
been hitherto unsuspected or unrevealed. 

Our set delighted us, if no one else. We 
couldn't afford the time for dress rehearsals 
outside of class, and we wanted to make our 
own set, so we bought two sets of wall 
board, six by six and four by six, and 
hinged them together making two wings. 
On these movable flats we paste windows 
painted by the art department or by our 
drama students who are artists, or doors 
fashioned in the same manner. We set them 
in front of a simple backdrop and give to the 
student body the very real privilege of us- 
ing their imagination. 

Now there’s the makeup, the costumes, 
the presentation of the program to the 
assembled students, the 
thank-you’s, the collection of the requested 
criticisms and comments from the student 


the curtain call, 


audience. The next day's classes are discus- 
sion sessions full of planning for the next 
production. 

Our student program is not yet a glow- 
ing success. There is the one failure, the 
one neutral experience, the one success. 

The first time we presented a play writ- 
ten by a student—well written, too, al 
though the plot was proclaimed too slight 
and the actors too amateur. The audience 
grew noisy and we have the patience of the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Miss Bowyer and her drama classes at 
Lima South High School, Lima, Ohio, 
undertook the presentation of five as- 
sembly programs during the current 
school year—all student-directed and 
student-supervised. She tells about the 
classes’ failures and successes in the first 
three programs of the project. 
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administration to thank for our continua- 
tion. The second play was a serious drama. 
Half of our audience appreciated our ef- 
forts; the other half thought we had over- 
reached ourselves. 

The third attempt has brought us to a 
half-way point filled with hope.- The act- 
ing was excellent and was well received. 
Best of all, with only two or three faculty 
members in our audience, the audience 
behaved itself. The students laughed when 
they felt like it; they approved, they dis- 
approved, which is what we want; but they 
did all this with good sense and discretion. 
The audience “stood on their own feet.” 

A drama class is a difficult class. All mate- 
rial must be suited to the people in the 
class, and those people must be encouraged 


How Superior Pupils Help 


Scholarship, character, leadership, and _ service 
constitute the basis on which members of the Na- 
tional Honor Society are chosen by the faculty in 
the Wichita Falls High School. Once in this group 
the boys and girls are challenged to continue to 
live up to high standards which can be achieved 
only through more hard work, and—going a step 
further—are encouraged to help others raise their 
standards. 

Realizing the vast differences in individual abil- 
ities, the members of the Society decided several 
years ago to lend a helping hand to pupils who 
are having difficulty in earning satisfactory grades. 
Since the Society is limited in number, junior and 
senior students from the honor roll of the school 
were interviewed to get volunteers to carry out 
the program. 

Each member who was willing to assist indicated 
the subjects that he preferred to teach and the 
hour that he was available for such work. The 
schedules of the failing pupils were likewise checked 
for subjects and corresponding study periods; one or 
two of the pupils were sometimes placed with the 
same student tutor, generally boys with boys and 
girls with girls. The tutor, if possible, was placed 
with a pupil who had the same subject teacher as 
he. Such an arrangement provided an opportunity 
for the teacher to make needed suggestions for lesson 
assignments. 

Sympathetic, individual attention produced big 
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to do, to act, to create. Our schools, if they 
are to be criticized, should be criticized be- 
cause we teach our students to be the takers 
instead of the givers, the receivers instead 
of the doers. They wait to be told what to 
do; the lesson is not theirs; it is the teach- 
er’s. 

A drama class demands faith in young 
people, faith and patience. “Fun! The 
teacher wants us to have fun!” Fun is dis- 
organized activity; fun is clowning. Gradu- 
ally fun becomes interest in the job. Free- 
dom! “We have freedom to plan as we 
please!” Gradually freedom becomes creativ- 
ity, honesty, imagination. Drama is speech 
added to athletics and laced with imagina- 
tion, initiative, creative ability, memory, 
experience, observation. 


Wichita Falls High School 


gains in the attitude and the scholastic standing of 
discouraged pupils. The failing pupil was pleased 
that a busy, popular person in school was willing 
to give his time to work with him and usually 
made an effort to improve his grades. A new pupil 
from a small school was helped to overcome his 
feeling of insecurity. The tutor helped not only 
with subject grades but also in making the pupil 
feel that he was an important part of his school. 

This year two boys, because of broken legs, were 
unable to attend their mathematics class on the 
second floor; a tutor helped them until they were 
not only able to climb the stairs but also to con- 
tinue their regular work with the class. Another 
tutor enjoyed her work with a German girl whose 
grades were low because of her: limited English 
vocabulary. 

When the failing pupil improved his grades to 
the extent that he no longer needed help, both 
pupil and tutor returned to their regular schedules. 


The failing pupil, however, was not the only 
one who profited from this assistance. The tutoring 
contact that members of the Society enjoyed with 
such pupils gave them a better understanding of 
learning problems and served as a kind of balance 
between these widely different groups. All in all, 
the program has succeeded exceptionally well in 
this high school.—ERNestINE BOLIN in Texas Journal 
of Secondary Education. 





PRE-SCRAMBLED 


A possible way out 
for English teachers 


LITERATURE 


By ETHEL K. HARTE 


ORMENTED BY memories of “confusion 
b peers confounded” on final examina- 
tion papers, I turned for comfort to two 
light have 
learned to laugh at errors so egregious that 


volumes by educators who 
they could make strong men weep. With 
tears of mirth rolling down my cheeks, I 
found the solution to all our pedagogic 
troubles. 

If “much learning doth make thee mad,” 
a small tasty sample of facts scrambled in 
advance might restore our sanity. Starting 
with errors, would not the average student 
wind up with correct answers, through 
sheer perversity? 


The two books giving scrambled versions 
of salient facts in human history are Rich- 
ard Armour’s /t All Started with Columbus' 
and Robert M. Myers’ From Beowulf to 
Virginia Woolf? The first reduces history 
to such elementary puns as “the four 
fathers of our country” and the “ferment in 
the West after the Whiskey rebellion.”’ This 
is synthetic stuff, quite removed from the 
struggles of the classroom. The second 
volume, however, strikes so familiar a note 
that all the boners of past examinations 
are recalled to life by the witty words of a 
man who must have labored long to teach 
English literature to absent-minded stu- 
dents. 

Here there is more than punning. Here 
is the utter confusion found on final tests, 
the innocent slip of the pen of the geniuses 
who write: Milton's “Paradox Lost,”’ Ho- 
garth’s “Rape’s Progress,” Byron's “Eng- 
lish Birds and Scotch Retrievers,” Keats’ 


"McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
* Bobbs- Merrill, 1951. 


“Ode on a Greasy Urn,” and so on ad 
nauseam. 

But this is not a book to be taken lightly. 
Following a priori reasoning, it is obvious 
that by a process of skillful scrambling of 
the facts we wish to teach, we can arrive 
at something closer to the truth than any- 
thing heretofore achieved. Every teacher of 
English will know how to begin. Here are 
a few concrete suggestions, for next semes- 
ter’s plan book: 

1. In teaching The Ancient Mariner, 
admit defeat before you start, and call it 
“Silas Mariner.” 

2. Admit that Charles Dickens was really 
a woman. In his (her) famous novel, 
“Twice-Told Tales of Two Cities,” Sidney 
Carlton dies saying, “I only regret that I 
have but one life to give to my country.” 

3. Shakespeare (really Roger Bacon in 
disguise) wrote a great play in Hamlet. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We teach the straight facts about lit- 
erature—and all too often they come 
back to us, on tests, all scrambled up. 
Well, Mrs. Harte has an idea about 
that which could lead to almost any- 
thing. The Harte Hypothesis is that 
maybe if we teach the facts already 
scrambled up, what we get back on 
tests might be “something closer to the 
truth than anything heretofore 
achieved.” She offers some examples of 
this New Pedagogy but doesn’t say 
whether she has tried them out in class. 
An assumption on that point perhaps 
can be drawn from the fact that she is 
still a member of the faculty of the 
William Howard Taft High School in 
New York City. 
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Briefly summed up, Hamlet's ambitious 
wife drives him to murder the king. Then 
she loses her mind, he loses his, and every- 
one dies in Birnam Woods. A plague on all 
their houses! 

4. Grammar need not be a dead lan- 
guage, if you make a game of split infini- 
tives, dangling participles, and sentences 
broken into as many fragments as possible. 
A special study of four-letter words might 
do much to overcome student indifference 
to the intricacies of the English language, 
and could lead to a successful career in 
literature. 

5. In composition, let us end the farce 
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of a topic sentence and a well-developed 
paragraph. Stream of consciousness will 
enlighten the 
straighten out the mental kinks in the ado- 


serve to teacher and 
lescent. It won't be any more confusing 
than the themes now submitted that begin 
so bravely, and end so far from the original 
goal. 

Take courage, teachers of English. The 
new plan of starting with the error and 
winding up with the correct answer may 
save our vanity. As Robert Myers points 
out in his closing words, “English litera 
ture will flourish until the last syllabus of 


recorded time.” 


A Teaching Job Well Done—and 
the Pay-Off in Korea 


By JACK A. MOBLEY 


. our public schools are meet- 


ing their responsibility in teaching 


students the basic facts and attitudes in- 
herent in our American heritage has been 
a question which has called forth attacks 
from many divergent groups in the past 
few years. 

That so many irresponsible groups have 
attained notoriety by leveling charges rang- 
ing from Conservatism to Communism 
against our schools is evidence, I feel, of 
the deep-seated interest held by most people 
in the preparation of America’s future citi- 
zens. Such an attitude is healthy and indis- 
pensable in this period of confusion and 
unrest. Constructive criticism is always the 
best yardstick the schools can use to deter- 
mine whether their material and _proc« 
dures are attaining the goals set for them 


by our society. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Mobley 
Flint, Mich., Public Schools. 


teaches in the 


Measuring the success of our schools in 
achieving their objectives is a difficult 
undertaking even when testing for specific 
skills or attitudes among small groups, and 
almost impossible when the number of indi- 
viduals involved exceeds a limited number. 
For this reason, it is with considerable inter- 
est and justified pride that the teaching 
profession as a whole should carefully scru- 
tinize the recent prisoner exchange which 
took place in Korea. 

Careful examination of this exchange 
should offer reassurance for anyone whose 
confidence in our school systems may have 
been wavering under the constant barrage 
of critical recently 
about the effectiveness of 
instilling the pride, loyalty, and devotion 
to our country we all so earnestly desire 


materials published 


our schools in 


our young people to have. 
Statistics show that during the period of 
the Korean War, many thousands of our 


young men were captured by the enemy and 





THe TEACHER 
subjected to a thorough indoctrination, 
many times emphasized with diabolical tor- 
tures, in an attempt to induce them to for- 
sake their faith in America and accept 
Communist doctrines. These were young 
men—most of them in their late teens or 
early twenties, with little experience be- 
hind them in the practical exercise of their 
privileges and responsibilities as democratic 
citizens, 

We might well stop to consider from 
whence came the faith in country, devotion 
to ideals, and steadfastness of purpose 
which these men evidenced in their united 
resistance against all efforts to force or 
cajole them by their Communist captors. 

I maintain that much of this faith was 


The Teacher 


By JAIRUS J. 


oy SOMMERLAD, Berea College instruc 


R 


be particularly helpless, even though he 
was now in the closing moments of the 


tor, had never considered himself to 


third night of visiting the home of Jim 
Wolcott, Jackson County, Ky., 
whose son had evinced an interest in the 


farmer, 


College for next September. 

Perhaps he was losing his touch, because 
Jim Wolcott steadfastly refused to let son 
Freddy enrol at Berea. Freddy's mother was 
willing enough. They had the ten dollars. 
But Freddy's dad was a tough nut to crack. 

Freddy was a bright lad. He could profit 
by the training. But the mountain lad had 
no voice. Family rules left it up to father 
to decide. 

Just as Roy was packing up his case to 
leave for the last time, Jim Wolcott led 
-——_ a 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Deisenroth is a member 


of the Research Department of the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Public Schools. 


all teed 
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gained by these boys in their hours spent 
under the guidance and influence of con- 
scientious teachers who were themselves so 
imbued, so devoted to American ideals that 
their students were helped to a similar love 
of country. 

These troops did not need teams of ex 
plainers to try to convince thousands of 
them that a return to the American way of 
life was the wise move. They knew. Except 
for twenty-one misguided individuals, there 
was no question as to their choice. They 
came home. 

As long as the schools of America have 
such shining examples of a job well done, 
we may well lift our heads and say, I am a 
teacher. 


Takes a Hoe 


DEISENROTH 


with his right! “You know,” he said, “the 
trouble with 
darned helpless! And no kid of mine is 
goin’ to grow up like that.” 

Roy stopped packing his case. “That's 


you teachers is you're so 


interesting. Let's hear the rest.”’ 

Jim looked sheepish, but he went on. 
“All right. I'd like to see how you could 
stand a day's hoeing in my corn, the way 
we do it every day.” 

Berea College had no better man than 
Roy Sommerlad, who hadn't hoed corn in 
Montana for nothing. So he said, “Okay, 
Mr. Wolcott. If I.can hoe with you, do I 
get Freddy for Berea?” 

Jim grinned as he looked Roy over. 
“That's a bargain, all right.” Still grinning, 
he added, “I’m startin’ at six in the 
morning’.”” 

At Six promptly Roy rolled up to Jim’s 
place in his Ford, dressed for work. Jim 
was waiting with two hoes, and the grin. 


The battle for an education began, with 
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Roy working with Jim step by step all 
through the morning. Never ahead of Jim, 
never behind, he stopped to drink water 
with Jim, he went to the house for dinner 
with him. It was a battle royal. 


The day was hot. The men were perspir- 
ing and tired. At four o'clock Jim looked 


up warily. “I guess I can finish this tomor- 
row in a couple of hours. Want to quit?” 

“Oh, no,” protested Sommerlad, “not 
until you say I can have Freddy for Berea!” 

With a grudging look of admiration Jim 
said, “You win, Sommerlad. Take the boy. 
I'll be proud of him if he can hoe corn 
like you, educated or not.” 


The News: 6 Nations’ Viewpoints 


By RIDGWAY 


URRENT-EVENTS panel-discussions in 
C which each student speaks about the 
topic from a viewpoint of a different coun- 
try is a device being used at Mamaroneck 
Junior High School. This plan for ninth- 
grade social studies seems to develop an 
understanding of the viewpoints of people 
in other countries; it also helps to relate 
current topics to the class unit of work 
being studied. 

The class was organized into committees 
to study the governments of six of the lead- 
ing nations of the world. When enough 
work had been done so that committee 
members began to understand the back- 
ground of a country, panels for current 
events were organized. Panel-discussion 
topics included the proposed Korean Peace 
Conference, the problem of Indo-China, the 
tariff policy of the United States, and atti- 
tudes toward the United Nations. Fifteen 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Shinn teaches social 
studies in Mamaroneck, N. Y., Junior High School. 


F. SHINN, JR. 


to twenty minutes of class time were given 
to discussion of each topic. After panel 
members had commented from the view- 
point of the country each was studying, 
general class discussion followed, with 
members of the class also presenting the 
viewpoints of the countries they studied. 

The approach had several decided ad- 
vantages. First, on some of the current inter- 
national problems, it definitely helped the 
class to gain a broader perspective on 
current problems and to see that world 
diplomacy and leadership must consider 
the attitudes of peoples of other countries, 
as well as the viewpoint of our own citizens. 
Second, it resulted in creative thinking and 
an honest effort to understand and inter- 
pret a difference in point of view. Third, 
the pupils were interested in this approach 
and found it fun to try to “reason out” a 
country’s position. Fourth, this approach 
achieved a direct relationship between the 
study of current events and the study of 
various governments. 


oe 


Fearful Task 


It has become something of a cliché to tell what 
an important and fearful task we have as teachers 
of English. But it has become a cliché because it is 
the truth, Eisenhower sat in somebody's English 
classes. So did the Mayo brothers. So did Senator 
McCarthy. We probably are teaching today young 


persons who must someday make up their minds 
whether they love America enough to die for it: 
all of our students must decide whether they love 
democracy enough to live for it, as responsible 
citizens.—Rosert Lowe. STEVENS in Illinois English 
Bulletin. 
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CAREER-FIELD PROMOTIONS: Two career 
fields in which there is a shortage of personnel have 
planned to make vocational appeals to high-school 
students. 

A campaign to encourage interest in engineering 
as a vocation among high-school youth will be con- 
ducted by the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development, which is sponsored by 8 engineering 
organizations. Glick and Keefe, of New York City, 
education promotion consultants, have been ap 
pointed to plan an experimental educational-in 
formation campaign in the high-school field. 

The National Committee for Careers in Medical 
Technology has received grants totaling $45,000 from 
the American Cancer Society and the National Can- 
cer Institute to be used in a program to recruit more 
young people into the profession of medical tech- 
nology. The grants will be used to produce and dis- 
tribute prints of a 20-minute color movie for use in 
high-school classrooms and group meetings, and a 
13-minute black-and-white film for television. The 
color movie will be available in the fall of 1954. 
There are now about 20,000 registered medical tech- 
nologists, but 70,000 “could be used in all phases of 
medical scientific work in the U. S.” 


TEACHING MATERIALS CATALOGUE: More 
than 12,000 textbooks and other teaching materials 
are listed by subject and grade, with an author index, 
in the 1954 edition of American Educational Catalog, 
published by R. R. Bowker Co., New York 36, N. Y. 
A new category added to the new edition is Audio 
Education, which lists records for classroom instruc- 
tion. The publisher says that “virtually all primary 
and secondary school books are covered, along with 
such additional items as maps, library books, and 
records.” Because this annual catalogue is supported 
cooperatively by 129 publishers of instructional ma- 
terials, the price has been kept to $1 net, postpaid. 


WORLD'S FASTEST READER?: George Murch, 
a 21-year-old Korea war veteran, is believed by his 
professors at Denver University, Denver, Colo., to be 
the world’s fastest reader, with the phenomenal rate 
of 8,000 words a minute, says a United Press dis- 
patch. 

Mr. Murch, who had a slight impairment of vision, 
entered a 10-week reading-improvement course 
taught by Dr. George Vardaman. His average read- 
ing rate then was 450 words a minute. After reaching 


an average speed of 7,650 words a minute on 5 tests, 


he took the test in which he hit 8,o00 words a min- 
ute by reading two essays that totaled about 2,000 
words—with 100% comprehension of what he had 
read. 

If Mr. Murch really can read that fast, he could 
gallop through the average detective novel in about 
8 minutes—and reach the solution of the mystery be- 
fore he had time to wonder “whodunit.” We hope 
that reporter got his figures right. 


PROBES INHIBIT TEACHERS: Some of the 
current Congressional “investigative activity,” stated 
Dr. John M. Kemper, headmaster of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., in a recent address at Ply- 
mouth, N. H., reported in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “has damaged irreparably the reputations 
of innocent men, and has subtly inhibited teachers 
to the point where the search for truth has been 
crippled.” 


HISTORICAL NOTE: Recently the Massachusetts 
Legislature almost passed a bill which would void 
the verdicts of Salem, Mass., courts in 1692 that con- 
victed hundreds of persons of witchcraft, reports 
the New York Post. Since 1711, off and on, Massa- 
chusetts legislatures have cleared the names of vari 
ous individuals who were victims of the witchcraft 
craze—apparently when their descendants brought 
sufficient pressure to bear. But at the last minute the 
bill that would set aside all remaining witchcraft 
verdicts wasn't quite passed. After all, witchcraft is 
a gtave charge, and we shouldn't be too hasty in 
withdrawing it. 


TEXTBOOK LAW: Textbook publishers are hav- 
ing headaches trying to meet the requirements of a 
recent state law in Alabama, according to W. J 
erry, superintendent of education of the State, re 
ports New York Teacher News 

The law states that no book or other instructional 
material can be used “which does not contain a 
statement by the publisher or author thereof indi 
cating clearly and with particularity that the author 
of the book or other writing and the author of any 
book or writing cited therein as parallel or addi- 
tional reading (italics by the News) is or is not a 
known advocate of Communism or Marxist Social- 
ism, is or is not a member or ex-member of the Com 
munist Party, and is or is not a member or ex- 
member of a Communist front organization (as de- 
scribed by the United States Congress, or any Com- 
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mittee thereof, or the Attorney General of the United 
States.)" 

Since some text or reference books cite dozens or 
hundreds of recommended references, it might take 
the author of such’ 4 book one year to write it, and 
ten or twenty years to check upon the antecedents of 
each author he cites. 


FINGERPRINT ALL PUPILS?: The fingerprint- 
ing of all school children as a means of combatting 
juvenile delinquency has been recommended by the 
Kings County Grand Jurors Association (New York), 
says an editorial in the New York Post. Such a move, 
say the Grand Jurors, “an allegedly adult body,” 
would make it easier to catch bad boys. Comments 
the Post: “We trust it is unnecessary to repeat the 
arguments against any form of mass fingerprinting. 
The idea has been put forward time and again and 
vigorously rejected. It is one of the techniques free 
men do not intend to borrow from the totalitarians. 
The notion of applying the program particularly to 
school children is especially offensive.” 


SHOWMANSHIP: The necessity for greater show- 
manship in educational radio and television pro- 
grams was emphasized by speaker after speaker at 
the recent 24th annual Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television at Ohio State University in Colum- 
bus. As one speaker, Freddie Bartholomew, staff di- 
rector of WPIX, New York City TV station, put it 
in the case of television programs, “If the teacher- 
broadcaster is not at heart a showman, he doesn’t 
really belong in television. Television is show busi- 
ness, no matter what the nature or purpose of the 
program.” 


“DEAR OLD RUTGERS”: A teacher announces 
proudly in a recent issue of a state educational jour- 
nal: “My seventh-grade class of 35 pupils had no 
absences for the first 70 days of this school year. They 
have attended school under handicaps. During this 
time one girl had a broken leg, and another girl 
a broken arm. I would like to hear from all 
teachers who can equal this attendance record.” 
What we would like to hear is some opinions of doc- 
tors. 


SENIOR FREEDOM: High-ranking senior stu- 
dents in the College of Arts and Sciences at New 
York University hereafter are free to skip classes 
without penalty, announces the University. The 
faculty voted to allow 
classes—both 


unlimited absences from 


lectures and laboratories—for seniors 
“on the dean's list,” which comprises students with 
a scholastic average of 85 per cent or more. 

These students are still required to take examina 


tions and take care of regular assignments. But 
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otherwise they may attend classes at their own 
discretion. The faculty feels that 
superior students will not squander time taken ofl 
from classes, but will do most of their skipping 
when independent study seems more valuable. The 
new rule also is expected to stimulate teachers “to 


make their material and presentation indispensable.” 


scholastically 


LIFE INSURANCE JOBS: Job opportunities in 
the life insurance business are set forth in a 32 
page booklet, Invitation to Youth, just published 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. Descriptions of 
more than 20 different jobs and their educational 
requirements are included—and these range from 
cierking to law and medicine. 

“Probably no business in America provides a 
greater variety of employment, with prospect of 
advancement, for high-school graduates,” states the 
booklet. Insurance offices even have a large demand 
for boys and girls with no special training, such 
as typing, for jobs with “the catchall title of clerk.” 
Single copies of the pamphlet may be obtained free 
from the Educational Division, institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


NEW MATH JOURNALS: The 
Student Journa! is a new quarterly for students in 


Mathematics 


high-school mathematics classes which is being pub- 
National Council of 
Mathematics in cooperation with the Mathematical 


lished by the Teachers of 
Association of America. The first issue appeared 
1954. The journal contains enrich 
ment and recreational material not found 
ordinary textbooks. The Council believes that the 
quarterly will save mathematics teachers the time 
and trouble of looking up and preparing such non 
textbook materials for presentation in class. Sub 
scriptions are 20 cents a year or 15 cents a semeste! 
Orders must be for 5 or more subscriptions that run 
for the same period of time. 

The Arithmetic Teacher, 
new quarterly, is for teachers of arithmetic in 
kindergarten and grades 1 through 8. This com 
panion journal to the Council's long-established 
Mathematics Teacher was launched with the Feb 
ruary 1954 issue. Subscriptions are $1.50 a year to 
individuals and $2.50 to schools and libraries. 

The address of these journals is National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, 
Washington 6, D.C, 


in February 
in the 


the Council's second 


SCHOOL NAME POLICY: After a few recent 
deviations from policy, the New York City Board 
of Education has restored its rule that no public 
school shall be named after a person until he has 
been dead at least 10 years, reports the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. If you think this over, 
you may see a certain merit in the policy 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


The Law of Local Public School Adminis- 
tration, by MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 
271 pages, $4.50. 

Superintendents and principals have been styled 
school administrators in our time. They have been 
specially trained in the organization and manage- 
ment of education and have come to 
The Law of Local Public 
is written in terms of the 
statutory provisions and judicial decisions that are 


public 
wield great authority 
School Administration 


the basis for all power and authority for school 
administration. The superintendent and principal 
will be reminded that in the eyes of the law the 
school board is the school administrator—but only 
while in session, and that the superintendent is the 
agent of the board. They will be further reminded 
that the school district is a governmental unit only 
as empowered by state legislation, which action may 
give or take away those functions now performed 
locally in the management of public education, 

It will also be made clear that the principle holds 
that only the powers delegated by the state to the 


local school district and its governing board may 
be exercised locally. In actual operation, school 
boards exercise much or littl power in the dif 
ferent states, depending on what may be interpreted 
as inherent or implied ‘in the statute or court de 
cision and depending also on the extent to which 
a school board exercises discretionary or only minis- 
terial (administrative) authority. The actual powers 
exercised by school boards vary—so that in Cali- 
fornia the local board may not act in anything not 
specified by state law or court decision or permitted 
by the state board of education; while in some 
Midwestern states boards perform all acts not 
specifically denied them by the state or its agents. 
Such acts are interpreted by them to be inherent 
in the situation. 

The book treats of the local school board in all 
its relations such as finance, creation of new dis- 
tricts, building and sites, pupil transportation, 
personnel administration, pupil regulation, private 
schools, and liability of boards. It is a basis for 
comparison of the various state school laws. This 


volume should be on the desks of superintendents, 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By Apert Mock, Pu.D. 
For Counselors: A MANUAL OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Summarizes current practices that are employed in dealing with all 
major problems of an activity program. Copyright 1952. 


This manual has been used extensively as follows: 

1. By principals in the general administration of an activity program. 

y college teachers as basic material for courses in extracurricular activities. 

3. By college students for materials for term papers. 

4. By teachers who sponsor any of the following activities: athletics; clubs; commencements; 
dramatics; exhibits; home rooms; honor societies; safety education; school publications; 
student government; teen-age centers; thrift activities; trips and excursions; and unapproved 
activities like pranks, vandalism, and secret societies. 


For Principals: PRACTICES OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Copyright 1953. 


This volume presents more than 700 practices that have been used by principals in 
performing administrative duties relative to office management, articulation, the 
curriculum, the extracurriculum, the faculty, the student body, the operative serv- 
ices, school finance, school-community relations, and opening and closing the school 
year. 


Each book contains 127 pages, substantially bound in paper covers. 
Price $2.25 each or the two for $4.00 prepaid. 
Orders should be sent to MOCK’S PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 5687, Irvington Station 
Indianapolis 19, Indiana 
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and in the libraries of colleges where school adminis- 
tration is taught. 
Cures E. GREENE 
Professor of Education 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 


Our American Government (rev. ed.), by 
Hon. Wricut PaTMAN, M.C. New York: 
Bantam Books, 1954. 304 pages, paper 
bound, 35 cents. 

Thousands of teachers and students are already fa- 
miliar with Congressman Wright Patman’s Our 
American Government, but this is its first appearance 
as a revised, paper-bound, inexpensive edition. 

There are literally 1,001 numbered questions and 
answers in the book, organized into these eight major 
divisions: (1) Democracy and Its American Sources, 
(2) Political Americana, (3) The Constitution, (4) The 
Congress, (5) Executive Departments, (6) Independ- 
ent Offices, Agencies, and Establishments, (7) The 
Judiciary, (8) The States. 

Although there are seventeen diagrammatic illus- 
trations and a good index, the book is not to be 
used as a text, even if it were better bound; it is, 
rather, an excellent reference, written in adult lan- 
gauge, into which Congressman Patman has poured 
much of the technical knowledge and the accumu- 
lated lore of his quarter-century of Congressional 
service. 

Typical questions range in type from the historical 
(“How well attended was the Constitutional Con- 
vention?) through the technical (“Does the term 
‘senior senator’ apply to age or service?’’) to the in- 
triguing (“What is a treaty or skippet box?’ 

Although somewhat of a hodge-podge, this unique 
collection of questions and answers offers much of 
value for the browsing scholar and the curious pupil. 
It will answer many of the thousand-and-one ques- 
tions to which good classroom discussions inevitably 
give rise. 

The publishers announce that a special teacher's 
guide is available without charge. 

CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 
Charlotte High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Life Adjustment Education in Action—A 
Symposium, ed. by FRANKLIN R. ZERAN. 
New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1953. 
541 pages, $6.50. 

The major strength of this book is the consistency 
in educational philosophy threading through the 
twenty-four statements by as many authors. 

One who wishes to find out what Life-Adjustment 
Education is about, and what its basic implications 
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are for his particular curriculum area, will like the 
book. College 
should find it quite valuable. Even they, however, 


instructors of curriculum courses 
as well as the typical principal or classroom teacher, 
will probably feel that they have been misled by 
the title 

It is a well-written and well-edited textbook deal- 
ing, in the main, with sound principles that, when 
implemented, will vitalize the typical curriculum 
structure. But it does not actually portray life-adjust- 
ment education “in action.”” True, every local school 
must apply sound principles in its own unique sit- 
uation; but, if the typical staff and its leadership 
could move from idea to application, schools would 
already be wel} along in modified curriculums—the 
objectives and principles are stated elsewhere. 

One must hasten to say that the book's organiza- 
tion and treatment of the major curriculum areas is 
not merely “theoretical”—but it isn’t “action,” either 
The final chapter, “Putting the Program Into Ac- 
tion,” is, again, an excellent statement, except that 
it is mis-named. 

It would have been gratifying to find space de- 
voted to such things as the actual story of how one 
school staff became stimulated toward developing a 
core curriculum, and how they took parents along as 
they progressed; or of how some teachers or entire 
schoo] staffs were led to look up from textbook 
assignments and recitations, and how they coopera- 
tively developed some units of experience 

The chapters dealing with the various curriculum 
areas consistently deal with sound methods, mainly 
the problem-solving method, provision for individual 
differences, and use of audio-visual materials. 

It is hoped that many teachers and principals 
will study this book. But one wishes, too, that less 
of it were devoted to discussion similar to that fol- 
lowing the “seven cardinal principles,” in which ex- 
isting practices were justified by pointing to the con- 
tributions of each subject to each of the seven ob- 
jectives. 


Pau. T. Drxon 

Coordinator of Sec. Educ. 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


The Junior High School—Today and To- 
morrow, by GreRTRUDE Noar. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. 373 pages, $4.75. 

this 

ministrator of much experience. She has taught both 


The author of book is a teacher and ad- 
in elementary school and in high school and was 
for twenty years principal of Gillespie High School 
in Philadelphia. The author of numerous articles 
on teaching procedures, she has been in demand as 
lecturer to school 


administrators, educational as- 





Book REVIEWS 


sociations, college and university classes. At present 
Miss Noar is director of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Anti-Defamation League, B'nai B'rith 

As the title might 
not only to the 


volume is alert 
youth 


suggest, the 
in a 
rapidly changing society, but also to educators’ need 


changing needs of 
of foresight and ingenuity to provide a program 
around the potentials of today’s teenager. 

In the first part is laid the theoretical foundation 
requisite to understanding the junior high school 
movement. The first four chapters deal with such 
“The Functions of the Junior High 
School,” “Meeting the Needs of Youth,” “The Role 
of Human Relations,” and “Some Applications of 
the Nature of the rhe next 
four chapters are concerned with teacher education. 


topics as 


Learning Process.” 
Ihe sections on the principal's role and the teach- 
er's role point out the significant growth that may 
take place in the teaching staff as the new program 
evolves under planned guidance. In a chapter on 
community relations we see how cooperation grows 
and expands to take in ultimately all concerned 
with the child’s growth; and we view the manner 
in which the resources of the community may be 
assembled for educative purposes. 

the discussion to the 
concerned with the “how.” In six 


Miss Noar does not limit 
She is 


chapters devoted to curriculum content and tech 


“why.” 


niques, she presents an enlightening discussion on 
such topics as content in the core class, the language 
arts in the core class, techniques of instruction, and 
classroom management. It is gratifying to note 
that in one part consideration is given to the prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of the gifted pupils, the 
children whom Dr. Paul Witty of Northwestern 
University calls our “most priceless heritage.” 
Replete with theoretical and empirical informa 
tion, equipped with a glossary of terms and re- 
source unit The Junior High School— 
Today and Tomorrow should be a boon to students, 
teachers, and administrators 


outlines, 


to be in 
formed about problems that arise as the “tradi 
tional school 


who wish 


patterns of today evolve into the 
modern patterns of tomorrow.” 

EpNA Lue FUuRNEss 
University of Wyoming 


Laramie, Wyo. 


The Washington Pocket Guide, by RANDLE 
Bono Truetr. (New York: ‘Hastings 
House, 1953). School Distributor: Truett 
Publications, Arlington, Va. 72 pages, 
paper bound, 50 cents. 

This attractive and informative pamphlet is more 
than a vicariously conducted tour of Washington, 
D. C. Its fine collection of 112 photographs of im- 
portant buildings and historical spots—each accom- 








Wiy Should You Use 
SEX KNOWLEDGE 
INVENTORY 
FORM “Y”? 


High School teachers and Counselors having 


used over 50,000 say: 


FOR A SURVEY—Teachers write that they 
did not realize how far “over the heads” of 
their pupils they had been teaching sex educa- 
tion, human biology, and mental hygiene 
courses until they started using Form “Y” to 
survey class knowledge and needs. 


AIDS COUNSELING—The test measures an 
individual’s understanding of the human re- 
productive system and vocabulary necessary 
to understand sex lectures and reading. It does 
not deal with birth control or sex techniques. 


FOR TEACHING—Drawings prepared by a 
medical illustrator aid understanding of sex 
structure and stimulate intelligent class discus- 
sion. 


SAVES TIME—Valuable in discovering na- 
ture and extent of instruction needed by in- 
dividual or group. 





These tests are released only to trained 
Teachers and Counselors. 











-<<e<<-=-= Clip and mail today----"---- 
FAMILY LIFE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
College Station, Durham, N.C. 


Please send me the introductory package of Inventory 
Form Y (25 test blanks with instructions and scoring 
key) at $2.55.° 


* Price includes postage and handling. 


[) Check Enclosed C) Bill Me 


Name 
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The Eaton 
Literature Tests 


By Harop T. Eaton 


A Tale of Two Cities 

Franklin's Autobiography 

Burke's Speech 

Macbeth 

Julius Caesar 

As You Like It 

Merchant of Venice 

Lady of the Lake 

The Odyssey 

Lorna Doone 

King Henry V 

Silas Marner 

Ivanhce 

The Ancient Mariner 

Treasure Island 

Hamlet 

House of Seven Gables 

The Vision of Sir Launfal 

Snowbound 

The Last of the Mohicans 

Twelfth Night 

Iidylis of the King 

Sketch Book 

Milton's Minor Poems 

Life of Johnson 

Midsummer Night's Dream 

The Mill on the Floss 

David Copperfield 

Carlyle'’s Essay on Burns 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

Sohrab and Rustum 

Spectator Papers 

Evangeline 

Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration 
and Washington's Farewell Address 

Browning's Poems 

Christmas Carol 


These objective tests must be good and 
our prices right or we would not have sold 
nearly a million of them. Pupils and 
teachers like them. Order for your classes 
today. 

Prices 
Any quantity for class use, 4 cents each 
or $3.00 per hundred in any assortment. 
Keys free with all class orders. Send for 
catalog. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
349 Lincoln St. Hingham, Mass. 








panied by a brief historical background and descrip- 
tion plus a statement of its location, visiting hours, 
and admission fees, if any—makes it a helpful tool 
for every student or teacher bent on familiarizing 
himself with our nation’s capital 
Among its aids, this pamphlet charts on small 
maps seven “self-guided” or “walking” tours, with 
the sequence of places to be seen on each tour so 
arranged as to require the minimum of transporta- 
tion expense and walking distance. A larger two-page 
map in the center of the booklet embodies the 
heart of the metropolis, from the Pentagon to Union 
Station and from the Library of Congress to the 
Francis Scott Key Bridge. A two-page index adds 
further to the pamphlet’s usefulness 
Whether this illustrated guide is to be used on 

the streets of Washington, in your classroom refer- 
ence library, or in the comfort of your easy chair, it 
will serve its purpose well. 

CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 

Charlotte High School 

Rochester, N. Y. 


The Experience of Poetry in S« hool: Six 
Essays on Various Ways of Presenting 
Poetry in Secondary Schools, edited by 
Vicroria V. Brown. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1953. 190 + Xv pages, 

2.25. 

The authors of this volume of six essays concur in 
the belief that school children of all ages are ca- 
pable of aesthetic response, that in poetry children 
can find both pleasure and satisfaction, and that the 
role of the teacher is to create the conditions which 
make this pleasure and satisfaction possible. The six 
essays, however, are not primarily a record of per- 
sonal beliefs; they are a record of personal experi- 
ence with British children between the ages of eleven 
and thirteen years. They are, in fact, carefully 
written accounts of specific methods and techniques 
which the authors have found useful in leading their 
own students to an understanding and appreciation 
of poetry. 

Thoroughly modern in point of view and sensi 
tive in treatment, The Experience of Poetry in School 
reveals in its writers not only an understanding of 
poetry, but an understanding of children and a 
knowledge of how to bring the two together. It 
makes no attempt to dictate course content, to dis- 
cuss poetic theory, or to form the tastes of the un- 
initiated; but for the teacher who knows and loves 
poetry it offers inspiration and the kind of sugges- 
tions which can make his teaching a success. Every- 
one who honestly seeks to make literature a vital 


(Continued on page 568) 





SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG 
Professor of Education, New York University 
and HELEN HALTER 
Prin., Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 





Directions, Practice Materials, 


Tests and Retests 


on 23 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


. How to Use an Encyclopedia 

. How to Make an Honest Report 

. How to Use a Dictionary 

. How to Use a Map 

. How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 


Discussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 


. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written Report 

. How to Make a Current Events Report 

. How to Take Notes 

. How to Draw Conclusions 





9th printing: 
1954 Revised 


and 











Enlarged Edition 


Social-studies students, their teachers, and the librarians have found the previous print- 
ings of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS so helpful that the book is now in use in the 7th, 8th, 
9th, or 10th grade social-studies classes of many thousands of schools. In fact, it is by far 
the largest-selling textbook we've ever published. 


Take advantage of the ninth large printing—the Revised and Enlarged Edition, with three 
added units—to bring the benefits of this book to the social-studies students and teachers, 
and the librarian, in your school. In this one book there are 23 skills units that: improve 
pupil work in the social studies ; increase the number of useful skills taught in your school ; 
and relieve teachers and librarians of endless detail work. Order your copy of the Revised, 
Enlarged Edition today! 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “xi'vers 

















BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The May Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THe CLEARING House for May. 


The important point to recognize is that one must 
plan to plan. There is no pattern for a planning 
period, but each faculty group that is given one 
should work out its own design and then be sure 
that planning does take place.—Helen M. Jones, 
P- 517. 


The ultimate objective of school discipline is 
pupil growth in abilities, attitudes, and habits es- 
sential to acceptable and self-directed behavior. The 
immediate objective of school discipline is to main- 
tain effective work conditions. Good procedure can- 
not sacrifice either objective to serve the other.— 
The Principals’ Council, p. 518. 


Just why is your concept of teaching the only 
right concept? We have some very excellent teachers 
on our faculty and each one of them teaches in his 
own unique way. Must they conform to your opinion 
and 


methods to warrant a rating of excellent?— 


Bernard Haake, p. 521. 


To help my students realize this basic right of 
disagreement in a democracy, I worked out a device 
which I call a “Discussograph,” and made the exer- 
cise which is reproduced here using this device.— 
Edwin C. Oakes, p. 523. 


Mi Dl 


There was no question but that absence of the 


[audio-visual] crew from the school scene would have 
meant a curtailed audio-visual program and a con- 
sequent impoverishment of the entire educational 
service of the high school.—Garford G. Gordon, 
P- 532. 


If the weather is “B-minus” we would like to know 
what specific conditions make it that way. If Tom 
brings home a report of “B-minus” in algebra it 
would be nice to know what specific elements in his 
work made it “B-minus” and not “B-plus.”—R. P. 
Brimm, p. 535- 


Automatically I jumped to my feet. “Whom!” I 
corrected in a loud voice. The judge rapped hard 
with his gavel. “Sit down and shut up,” he ordered 
Then to an attendant, “See that he don’t open his 
mouth again.”—Herbert Michaels, p. 536. 


I don’t know whether it is a universal custom, but 
here in Iowa it has become a widely accepted prac- 
tice for high-school juniors and seniors to gobble 
down the food at the annual junior-senior banquets 
and then “take off."—Frank Sisk, p. 545. 


What can the public schools do about Grandad 
or Grandma? There are more old folks around today 
than ever before in Ar rica’s history.—Edgar Logan, 
P- 547- 


Articles featured in the May Clearing House: 


Uses & Abuses of Teachers’ Planning Periods 


Policy Statement on Discipline 
A Letter to an Administrator 


Discussograph: Exercise on Controversial Issues . . . 
Plainfield High’s Month of Extensive Reading ... 
The A-V Crew Thrives on Responsibilities .... 
The Weather Is B-Minus: “Average Marks” .... 


The English Classroom Murder Case 


I Am a Spastic: Case from a Misunderstood Group 
The Director of Development: Money Getter 
Something Better Than Dancing: Prom Holding Power 


Adult Education: Old Folks Tell Needs 
Three Science Clubs in One 
5 Assembly Programs by the Drama Class 


Pre-Scrambled Literature: Way Out for English Teachers 


Helen M. Jones 

Racine Principals’ Council 
Bernard Haake 
......-Edwin C. Oakes 
....Olga Achtenhagen 
...Garford G. Gordon 

R. P. Brimm 

...Herbert Michaels 
.Mary Alice Gayle 
Howard L. Jones 

Frank Sisk 
bobbceessnenenns Edgar Logan 
....Guy P. Franck 
Frances Bowyer 
Ethel K. Harte 
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% WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 
text ever devoted to political and civic respon- 


sibilities, for young people wko within a few years 
will be 21. 


It is specifically a “Life Adjustment” text now 
used in the “L.A.”’ programs of many schools. 


The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective, 
“how to do it’ book. It provides for study of 
the structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen’s part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civie 
participation and attitudes of civic responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 








Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


1. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
ment 15. How to Write to Your Congreseman 
. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 


== ae F : 17. How to Serve on a Jury 
Eeatetunorrymbyity IST 2 ile Cea cme 
Party 19. How to Understand Socia]-Political Ter- 


.H i Political Speeches minology 
1 How rd — Pelitical News 20. How to Be an Internationa! Citizen 


. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


List price, $2.75 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 7234.5" 
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Why Should You Join 


APGA? 


¢ You will keep up with your field 
through The Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, which goes to all mem- 
bers 9 times a year, September 
through May. 


@ You can attend the national Con- 
vention in Chicago, April 3-7, 1955. 
In addition to the annual national 
Convention, regional Conferences 
are held in some areas. 


¢ You get contact with fellow pro- 
fessional workers plus stimulating 
program meetings through nearly 
100 Branches located in cities and 
towns over the United States and 
Canada. 


¢ Your special needs are the con- 
cern of at least one of APGA’s five 
Divisions—American College Per- 
sonnel Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Stu- 
dent Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, and American 
School Counselors Association. You 
get membership in one Division 
with your APGA membership, and 
you may apply for membership in 
other Divisions for which you seem 
qualified. 


write for descriptive leaflet, 
“This Is APGA.” 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1534 O Street N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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part of childhood experience should be interested in 
this little book. 
N. Frecp WINN 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 


Books Received 

Building the High School Curriculum, by STEPHEN 
A. Romine. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1954 
520 pages, $5.50. 

Chrono-Topical American History, by Puitip BANKS. 
New York: Cambridge Book Co., 1954. 442 pages, 
86 cents, paper bound. 

Contemporary Theories of Learning With Applica- 
tions to Education and Psychology, by Louts P 
THorre and ALLEN M. ScHMULLER. New York 
Ronald Press Co., 1954. 480 pages, $5.50. 

Counseling With Parents in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, by Evita M. Leonarp, Dorotny D. Van- 
DEMAN, and Littian E. Mives. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. 330 pages, $3.75. 

Economics and You, by Sot Hott and H. L. Mc 
CrackeNn. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. 
550 pages, $3.48. 

Educational Psychology, by GLENN Myers Bar, R. 
STEWART Jones, and Ray H. Simpson. New York 
The Macmillan Co., 1954. 601 pages, $4.75. 

English for Vocational and Technical Schools (2nd 
ed.), by Joun T. SuuMAN. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1954. 411 pages, $3.50. 

Geography in Our Modern World (Economic Geog- 
raphy), by Minna Corvin and Wootr Covvin. 
New York: Cambridge Book Co., 1954. 434 pages, 
paper bound, 86 cents. 

How and Where to Get a Summer Job, by Tom 
Ritey and Ione R. Henrikson, Chicago: Popular 
Mechanics Press, 1954. 128 pages, paper bound, 
75 cents. 

Judging Student Progress, with Instructor’s Manual, 
by R. Murray Tromas. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1954. Book, 421 pages, Manual, 31 
pages; $4.50. 

Physics—A Basic Science (3rd ed.), by Evmer E. 
Burns, FRANK L. Verwiese, Hersert C. Haze, and 
Gorpon E. VAN Hoorr. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1954. 546 pages, $4.12. 

Physics—The Story of Energy (2nd ed), by H. Em- 
METr Brown and Epwarp C. ScHWACHTCEN. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1954. 596 pages, $3.80. 

Recent Reforms in French Secondary Education 
With Implications for French and American Edu- 
cation, by Donato W. Mires. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. 163 pages, $3.75. 
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18 
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College Club of Dobbs Ferry High School, The. By 
Charlotte A. Heuss, 95 
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a My Students and I Have a. By 
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Controversial Issues, Discussograph 
Edwin C. Oakes, 523 

Cooley, Thelma L. A Factory Job Taught Me 4 
Lessons, 259 

Coraopolis, Pa., Senior Survey of By John Huston, 97 

Core Girl in a Cal Tech Family, I Am a. By Reef 
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Core Program, The Planning and Operating of a 
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Democracy in a School: Interim Period, Before Full 
By M. Watson Gaffney, 209 

Democracy vs. the Republic: Take Your Stand. By 
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By Jerry E. Reed, 398 
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Reed, io 

Derby, Orlo L. Some Things Are Better Learned in 
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Devitt, J. J. After Evaluation—Improvement in 4 
Maine High Schools, 263 

de Zafra, Jr., Carlos, General Education: Where It 
Stands Today, 387 

Director of Development: Money Getter, The. By 
Howard L. Jones, 542 
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Harrison, 298 

Discipline, Policy Statement on. By Racine Princi- 
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Discussion Group!, Break Up That Social-Studies. 
By Daniel Roselle, 332 

Discussograph: Exercise on Controversial Issues. By 
Edwin C, Oakes, 523 
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READERS’ GUIDE: The Use of the Readers’ 
Guide, filmstrip, BkKW, $5; packages of 25 tests on 
Readers’ Guide, $1.75, issued by Van Allyn Institute, 
Woodland Hills, Cal. Filmstrip and test on the use 
of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature were 
prepared by a group of 8 California educational spe- 
cialists, for use in English and social-studies classes 
rhe 12-minute test is based upon information pre- 
sented in the filmstrip. (Jr.H, HS, Jr. Coll.) 


MANNERS: Manners Make a Difference, series of 
9 full-color filmstrips with teacher's manual, set $25, 
or $4 each, distributed by Educational Audio Vis- 
ual, Inc., 103 E. 125th St., New York 35, N. Y. This 
series is “aimed at making young people ‘feel better 
inside’ when they are polite, and at helping the 
teacher to develop not only a desire for the super- 
ficial niceties of socially acceptable forms, but also 
genuine consideration for and toward 
others.” Titles of the g strips are: Why Have Good 
Manners?; Good Manners at Home; Table Manners; 
Good Manners at School; Good Manners on the 
Street and in Public Conveyances; Good Manners 
When Visiting; Good Manners at Play and While 
Watching Radio or Television; Good Manners at 
the Movies or the Theatre; and Do's and Don'’t's in 
Good Manners. (Elem., Jr.H, HS) 


courtesy 


DRIVING SAFETY: Look Who's Driving, color, 
8 min., issued by Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., 
Hartford, Conn., available on free loan to schools 
from Aetna’s home office or through local represen- 
tatives. This movie concerns 
Charlie Younghead, an average American driver who 
follows the rules of safe driving, and observes with 
wonder the childlike antics of his fellow motorists. 
He loses his self control, however, when a passing 


animated-cartoon 


motorist cuts in so closely that he is forced to an 
emergency stop. To teach the careless driver a lesson, 
he begins a grim race that ends when Charlie’s car 
crashes. Bandaged and bruised, he later vows to 
stick to careful driving thereafter. The film was pro- 
duced by UFA (animated-cartoon organization that 
won an Academy award for its “Gerald McBoing 
Boing”), in collaboration with Aetna’s safety spe- 
cialists. (HS, Adult) 


JOB CHART: High-school students who plan to 
go to college and take liberal-arts degrees often have 
a problem in thinking about a future field of em- 


ployment. Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New 


York 22, N. Y., offers a 10-cent reprint of “21 Jobs 
for the Liberal Arts Graduate,” a feature organized 
in chart style, that should be useful for counselors 
to use with such students. 


VOCATIONAL: Good Place to Work, 121% min., 
B&W, fee $1.50, sponsored by National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York 20, N.Y. This is the 
story of current and past achievements by industry 
to improve working conditions and to make factory 
employment more attractive. The picture was made 
at the suggestion of educators who called the NAM’s 
attention to high-school students’ preference for 
white collar jobs, regardless of their natural skills 
and interests. It is designed to remove ignorance of 
current factory working conditions, believed to be 
the chief cause of this preference. 

We flash back to early America, for a quick re 
minder of working conditions of those days, be- 
fore showing modern employment procedures. It 
stresses the opportunities for education and special 
ized training now available in many industrial 
companies to prepare workmen for advancement. 
Safety practices which have made the factory sta 
tistically safer than the home or highway; industrial 
medical departments; materials-handling equipment 
which has eliminated many back-breaking tasks of 
earlier days; industrial research to widen product 
use, thereby helping to stabilize production and 
employment, are reviewed in passing. The motion 
picture discusses the increasing efforts to keep em 
ployees informed of management's plans for the 
future, the trend 
include all employees. While showing individual 

case histories, Good Place to Work 
that and other company benefits, 
such as cafeterias with well-balanced meals at cost, 


toward recreation programs to 
company 
stresses these 
and liberal retirement programs, are merely mile- 
stones in continuing efforts to make the factory a 
better place to work. (HS, Coll., Adult) 


HISTORICAL: minutes, 
sound, BKW, rental $50, distributed by Contempo- 
rary Films, New York, N.Y. This is the exciting 
story of the impression made on the life of a young 
Cajun boy by the drilling of an oi] well in his 
Louisiana bayou. The film depicts the love of the 
Cajun people for their land, of their closeness to 
natural activities and how the coming of modern 
technology takes place without seriously disrupting 


Louisiana Story, 77 


their customs or their values, and brings to them an 
awareness of a changing world. Depicts the awe and 
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wonder with which the young lad views the majestic 
arrival of the complex oil apparatus in his bayou. 
It follows with exciting detaii the life of the boy 
as he moves from day to day with his animal 
friends and enemies of the swamp. It depicts with 
respect and honesty little-known part of the 
country and the people there. It records how the 
massive weight of modern industry is beneficently 
introduced to a rural society. (Jr.H., HS) 


a 


SAFETY: Water Safety, 1 reel, BKW, sound, sale 


$50, rental $2, issued by Young America Films, Inc., 
New York 17, N. Y. This film gives an effective 
demonstration of safety problems in and around 


water, for swimmers and boaters. (Jr.H., HS) 


ART INTERPRETATION: Rembrandt—Poet of 
Light, 13 minutes, sale ($65), renta! ($4.50), B & W, 
issued by International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. The film is biographi- 


cal and documentary of the great Dutch painter 
whose work 


was known for his masterful use of 
light. Visual presentations include many drawings 
and etchings as well as a large number of his best 
known paintings including “Detail from the Night 
Watch,” “Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Nicholas Tulp,’ 
and a variety of “Self Rembrandt in 


Portraits”. 
cluded his family and friends in his paintings, and 
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examples of his work furnish background for the 


commentary outlining the life and times, dress and 
manners of his day. (Jr.H., HS, Adult) 


TEXTILE VISUAL EDUCATOR: A flip-over 
chart-style collection of samples of basic fabric ma- 
terials including cottons, woolens, silk, rayons, and 
“atest new fabrics. The samples (12 x 36), price 
($55), offered by Textile Visual Educator, 339 E. 
48th St., New York 17, N.Y., are large enough to 
permit feel and test draping, and to show crisp- 
ness, washing and cleaning qualities, wrinkle re- 
covery, stain resistance, construction, and texture 

MENTAL HEALTH: First 2: min., 
sound, film #6 in “Emotions for Everyday Living,” 
sale $85, issued by International Film Bureau, Inc., 
57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. This film is 


r/ 

about the emotional health and group dynamic 
that can be attained 

youngsters. 


Lessons, 


in ada 


ass of second-grade 
It shows some of 


the ways in which 
both teachers and students can work together at 


understanding and dealing with behavior situations 
in a typical classroom. It vividly depicts how chil- 
dren can absorb correct ideas about why people act 
the way they do. It is quite as easy for them to 


understand behavior correctly as incorrectly. 


As 
the film says, “Seven is not too young to see 
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They Be Changed?—Exploding Metals—Words Over 
Waves—A Study of Water for Grades 7 and &—Teaching 
of Maps and Globes for Better World Understanding—Is | 
the Weight of Iron Affected by Magnetism?—The Chem- 
ist in Times of Cote rare Travel the Arkansas—The | 
Wonders of Science’ A Play— What Is 2 “Good Teacher”? 
—We Teach for Tomorrow—Outline of the History of Arith- 
= Making Science Live for the Child—The Hydrogen 








Helpful Reprints and 


Supplements 


Stents © Energy: A Science Assembly Lecture, Il- 

ustrated 

Mock Trial of B versus A—A Play for the Mathe- 
matics Club 

100 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation 

Poison War Gases 

New Emphases in Mathematical _Beueatiea, with 
bibliographies, 1949 

Popular Mathematics: Bibli 

Mathematics Problems From 

The Mathematics of Gambling 

Computations With Approximate Numbers ond 

The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Play for Puppets 


Geometry Theorems: A List of Fundamentals 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit 


wen Reading iY 
A a Nose. A chemistry play 
ar-Time Developments in Chemistry—48 pp. 
| Isotopes: A Science dcnatty Lecture, 
illustrated - 
Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes. e 
Modern Periodic Arrangements of @e Elements; il- 
lustrated 
Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A pla 
The King of Plants. A play for science clubs 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized 
Retaneet booklet; 


raphy 
tom 


Some Lessons About oon, A 
illustrated 


gra 
Ina ‘Sound Studie. A lay: Physics ai and Music 
In Quest of Truth. A play in two 
A Student’s Approach to Mechanics 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A biol ola 
Laboratory Work in Single Periods: od . 
A ~ “we for Demonstrating the Pondamentals of 


Dp. 
Extracting Aluminum. A one act Gomictsy pier... 


Vitalizing Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on 
s 


Telescope Making Ilustra ted 

A Scientific Assemd 
weet Is Scientific Method 
Elementary Sc ry 
Projection Demonstrations im General Science 
Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Science (1949) 


Orders jor Reprints must be prepaid. 
SCHOOL SCIENCE ANP MATHEMATICS 
Price $4.50—Foreign $5.00 


Ne numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Bea 408 Oak Park, Tl. 


The CLEARING House 


seven we are already part of a social structure. . . .” 
This is a‘ film which will start you thinking. (Coll., 
Adult) 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS: 
Limit, 78 rpm, 4 records, subtitled 
America,” issued by Audio 
York g, N.Y. This album contains the clearest and 
best told collection of American folk tales that we 
have heard in many a day. For a story period, for 
use in American history or literature, 
our own fictional heroes with those of other coun- 
tries, this album is valuable. It 
Crockett,” “The White Steed,” 
“Paul Bunyan.” (HS, Adult.) 


The 
“Tall 
Education, Inc., 


Sky’s the 
Tales of 
New 


or to compare 
includes “Davy 


“Peter Rugg,” and 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING REC.- 
ORDS: Three new titles make up a laudable effort 
toward international 
are distributed by 
Association, 317 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
The titles are Holland Says Hello, Music of the 
Netherlands, The 


understanding. The records 


International Communications 


Music of Norway recordings 
have been made with the help of foreign students 
and with the life 
nations. Each record is $3.75, 


(jr.H., HS 


of friendly 
, 33s Tpm. 


deal and culture 


on 10” 


PREHISTORIC 
1 reel, 


The Story of Prehistoric Man, 
BEW $50, 
Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Ill. Offers 
of life, appearance, 
achievements of prehistoric man 
from authentic 
weapons, cave paintings and stone carvings, and 
skeletal remains. The periods of the Old and New 
(Jr.H, HS) 


sound, color $100, issued by 
a visual de- 
habitat, 


as reconstructed 


scription the and 


evidence—prehistoric tools and 


Stone Ages are mapped. 


Cradle 


In the past fifty years we have committed ourselves 


to Grave Ed. 


overwhelmingly to the idea of education for all 
In principle and ultimately in practice this will 
require some form of instruction for both sexes, 
for all ages and for people with all levels and kinds 
of ability. Obviously these sectors of the pedagogical 
front will not advance at the same rate nor with 
the same confidence. But the demand for education 
will increase. There can be no doubt of that. 
has the 
portance of learning been more solidly rooted in 
our culture than it is at present.—Howarp Y 
McCiusky in School of Education Bulletin (Univ. of 
Michigan 


Never 
American conviction concerning the im- 





McKINLEY DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Sizes and Prices of Desk Outline Maps 


aa—size 15 x 20 ins. $3.60 per hundred b—size 74% x 10 ins. $.90 per hundred 
a—size 10 x 15 ins. $1.80 per hundred c—size 54% x 7% ins. 8.65 per hundred 


Carriage Extra 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Italy, Central 
Mediterranean World 


Europe, Central & Seuthern . 
Eastern World 
Greece 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 
Ancient Histery ..... 


MEDIEVAL & MODERN HISTORY 


Austro-Hungary in 1914 iene France, Netherlands & Englané 
BD SID. ceccvescscceccescsencce Germany in 1914 

Baltic Lands .... ‘ vaeeasietesi Germany in 1914 & 19% ......... : 
British Isles oo ineianiaineea Japan & Eastern China 

Eastern World pininwetnaaeen China 

England : Mediterranean World 

Europe (bas. of 1921) ...... 

Europe (dds. of 1914) ... 


Europe (no bds.) . 
Europe, Central (bds. of 1914) World, Mercator (no bds.)...28aa, Tiab, Slabc, 100ab 


Europe, Central (no bds.) . PRS World, Divided at 60° East 

Europe, Central & Southern in 1914 Longitude (no bas.) ietab 
Europe, Central & Southern (no bds.) COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 

Europe, Southeast & East Mediterrancan..... European & English History 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Central America & Mexico (bds.) 

Eastern United States (bds.) 

Europe in 1921 

Middle Atlantic States “a a, Tdad, 160ab, 17Sabc, 176abe 
Middle Atlantic Colonies ... United States (no bas.) 

Mississippi Valley West Indies & Mexico (no bés.) ..... 

New England States ...... ad World Elliptical (bds) 

New England Colonies ..... World, Mercator (no bas.) 

North America (National bds.).. TSab, SSabc, 104ab 

North America (Stete & Province bds.) ..2aa, 79a 

Pacific Coast 

Saute Eas — COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 
Southern States .... American History, United States & Central 
South Atlantic Colonies 


W rite for Complete Catalug and Sample: 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


809.811 Nerth 19th Street 





























Jo help your students 
grow and learn 
you need to find out — 


>What they can do best... 
>What kinds of learning they'll profit most from . . . 


the Differential Aptitude Tests 


were designed specifically for this purpose and are supported 
by more evidence of validity than is available for any other 
guidance battery. 


>What their concerns are... 


the Mooney Problem Check Lists 


enable the counselor to start right where the student feels the 
need of help. 


bHow they’re approaching their studies . . 
the Brown-Holtzman 


Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 


provides a score to identify in advance the high school seniors 
and college freshmen who need help, and a special key for 
use in counseling them. 


Specimen Sets: DAT, three dollars; MPCL, ninety cents; SSHA, sixty cents. 


For more detailed descriptions, write to: 


WV THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 











